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SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF D.C. TEACHERS 

It is difficult to write about the situation in Washing- 
ton without risking either of two errors. First, one may 
assume that the reader knows the set-up as well as a 
D.C. resident and, accordingly, leave out important facts. 
On the other hand, it is possible to mention facts that 
are a commonplace to some readers and thus bore your 
audience. 

There are, however, certain facts so important that 
they are worth a great deal of restatement and repeti- 
tion. First, Washington, D.C. is run by the Congress of 
the United States. The administrative work is done by 
three commissioners appointed by the president and re- 
sponsible to Congress. Incidentally, these commissioners 
do not control the schools as they do the other city de- 
partments. As may be imagined, this does not help 
make them overfriendly to the Board of Education and 
the teachers of the District of Columbia. That, however, 
is a story by itself. 

It is difficult to realize the importance of this funda- 
mental fact, unless you have had experience with it. 
Every time the teachers want an increase in salary, or 
anything else of importance, they must get Congress to 
pass a bill if they are to get what they want. Every dol- 
lar spent by the Washington School Board must be ap- 
propriated by the Congress of the United States. 

For example, public school teachers in Washington do 
not have an adequate system for sabbatical leave; and 
they will not get one until the highest legislative body 
in the nation appropriates the money for it. This means 
that only matters of minor importance can be dealt with 
by the Board of Education entirely on its own initiative. 

Legislation, as we know, is a long and intricate process 
at best. Those who have had experience with our forty- 
eight state lawmaking machines can testify to that fact. 
In Washington, all this is true—only more so. Several 
things make ‘matters doubly difficult for District resi- 
dents, especially teachers. 

First, the Congressmen who control the capital of the 
nation are not elected by the people of Washington and 
are usually not must interested in District affairs. There 
are notable exceptions, to be sure; but ordinarily our 
national legislators pay little attention to the voteless 
residents of the District of Columbia. The District is, 
in fact, a kind of political guinea pig for the trying out 
of political experiments. The citizens of Washington 
cannot retaliate. Consequently, it is not strange that 
our solons try things on them that they would hardly 
think of attempting on their own constituents. 

National legislators come from such widely separated 
regions and represent such diverse interests that they 
react in a variety of ways to problems in the District of 
Columbia. Men who come from parts of the country 
where teachers’ salaries have been traditionally low are 
inclined to think that even the inadequate pay of Wash- 
ington teachers is too high, especially for Negroes. 


Another peculiar situation frequently arises from the 
fact that Washington’s public school teachers, although 
subject to federal control, are not employees of the Fed- 
eral Government. They are employees of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. The problem of rela- 
tions between the National Government and the District 
of Columbia, particularly in regard to fiscal matters, is 
so complicated that it would require discussion in a 
separate article. Yet, we can show how the fact that 
D.C. teachers are paid by both governments gets them 
into trouble. 

Right now, the District employees, including teachers, 
are without the increase in pay which was voted for fed- 
eral workers at the last regular session of the eightieth 
Congress. Most of the money had to come from District 
taxpayers; and there was said to be insufficient money 
available, unless a sales tax for the District of Columbia 
was imposed. Congress did not pass a sales tax; and 
Senator Cain, Chairman of the District Subcommittee on 
Education, would not consent to an increase for District 
employees unless a sales tax was levied to cover it. 
Therefore, the voteless teachers of Washington, D.C. are 
without a much needed increase, because the Federal 
Government would not incrase its contribution to Dis- 
trict expenses; and Congress tells the disfranchised Dis- 
trict taxpayers that a tax cannot be levied to get the 
money that they need to run their schools. 

Until the people of Washington, D.C. can get self-gov- 
ernment, they must rely on their fellow teachers through- 
out the country to influence Congress to give the citizens 
of the nation’s capital a better deal. 


DON B. GOODLOE, Local 27, Washington, D.C. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

As a member of the American Federation of Teachers 
I am concerned about the adverse criticism I have heard 
from veterans of the report of our Commission opposing 
military training. They feel that the Commission should 
have made a thorough study of the experiment at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky and should have gotten the opinion of 
other military authorities than Hanson Baldwin before 
making a report that represents so many teachers. 

It is my own belief that we have given ground for the 
criticisms so often heard that school teachers are dreamy 
theorists and that we attempt to give advice in fields in 
which we are not informed. 

DONALD D. MacEWAN, Warren, O. 


* * 


{Although the Commission opposed universal military 
training, it urged that we build strong defenses and de- 
velop “a highly trained and mobile fighting force designed 
for modern warfare.” It felt that at present “selective 
service offered more promise as a means of securing 
needed military manpower than universal military train- 
ing.”’] 
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New Local Organized 
In Los Angeles 


NEW local known as the Los Angeles 
A Teachers Union, Local 1021, was char- 
tered a few weeks ago, following the revocation 
of the charter of Local 430, the Los Angeles 
Federation of Teachers. The new charter was 
presented on October 27 by Mrs. Florence Roehm 
Greve, who has been acting as administrator for 
the new local. 

The revocation of the charter was voted 
unanimously by the AFT Executive Council 
after an investigation of the local had been made 
because of numerous statements, both by labor 
leaders in the Los Angeles area and by individual 
members representing a substantial portion of 
the membership of Local 430, as well as trade 
union teachers not in the local, that the local was 
not functioning properly. 

An investigating committee composed of AFT 
President John Eklund and Vice-Presidents 
Selma Borchardt and Arthur Elder visited Los 
Angeles in September to determine for the Exec- 
utive Council the answers to the following ques- 
tions, based on provisions in the AFT constitu- 
tion: 

1. Is the conduct of the local in harmony with 
the principles of the AFT? 

2. Do the actions of the local tend to bring 
the AFT into disrepute? 

3. Is the existence of the local detrimental to 
the development of democracy in education? 

After investigating the relationship of the local 
to the labor movement generally, its negotiations 
with the school administration, and its relation- 
ship to other organizations and movements in 
the community, the investigating committee re- 
ported that the conduct of the local was not in 
harmony with AFT principles; that the actions 
of the local tended to bring the AFT into dis- 
repute; and that the existence of the local was 
detrimental to the development of democracy in 
education. The committee felt that the evidence 
to support these charges was so abundant and 
conclusive that immediate revocation of the 
charter was not only warranted but imperative. 
By unanimous vote the AFT Executive Council 
supported the recommendation of its investigat- 
ing committee. Although the local has the right 
to appeal to the AFT convention next August, the 
Executive Council is confident that the revoca- 
tion will be sustained by the convention. 











| N the death of Charles B. Stillman in Octo- 
ber, the American Federation of Teachers 
lost one of its finest and most loyal members, 
one of its founders and most active workers, 
especially during the pioneering days of the 
organization. The few AFT members who 
know the details concerning the origin and 
early history of the teacher union movement 
will recall that when the AFT was organized 
in 1916, Charles B. Stillman was elected its 
first president. In this capacity he served the 
AFT devotedly for the first seven years of the 
organization’s existence. 
Before the chartering of the AFT there were 
a number of separate teacher unions, each af- 
filiated directly with the AFL, but there was 
no national organization to unite them. On 
April 15, 1916, representatives from the va- 
rious teacher unions met in Chicago and 





jn Memoriam: Charles B. Stillman 





planned the national organization. On May 
9, 1946, a charter was issued by the AFL, and 
the first name to appear on the charter which 
established the AFT is that of Charles B. 
Stillman, member of the Chicago Federation 
of Men Teachers, which became AFT Local 
No. 2, 

The AFT started with eight locals, having a | 
total membership of 2,969. For several years | 
Mr. Stillman was not only the president of the | 
AFT but also worked as organizer, traveling 
about the country to start new locals. Largely 
through the enthusiastic and effective efforts 
of Mr. Stillman and several other organizers | 
employed by the AFL, the AFT membership 
reached 10,000 in its first four years. 

Those who knew Mr. Stillman best mention 
especially his sincerity, integrity, loyalty, and 
kindliness. 








TEACHERS AND COMMUNISM 


Resolution adopted at the Chicago meeting of the Commission on Educational Reconstruction 
September 25-26, 1948. 


HE Commission on Educational Reconstruc- 
ieee of the American Federation of Teachers 
believes that membership in the Communist 
Party is not compatible with service in the edu- 
cational institutions of the United States. It 
holds that we misconceive the real nature of 
the Communist movement in this country when 
we regard it as a political party organized in 
accordance with the basic principles of the demo- 
cratic system of government. The Communist 
Party has demonstrated by its deeds over a pe- 
riod of years that it functions as a disciplined 
and conspiratorial agency to advance the inter- 
ests and the policies of the Soviet Union. Mem- 
bership in this authoritarian political movement 
necessarily involves each Communist in prac- 
tices that are hostile to the fundamentals of our 
democratic way of life, and that also negate 
devotion to truth and to those principles of 
disinterested inquiry which are the essence of 
scholarship. 

* * * 

The Commission recognizes the right and the 
obligation of our government at this time to 
take due steps to assure itself of the loyalty 
of those engaged in public service, including 
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education. It believes, however, that the public 
interest as well as justice to individuals requires 
that all such investigations be undertaken with 
real regard for the ‘high yalues at stake, and 
under procedures that will adequately safeguard 
the rights of individuals. In our effort to elimi- 
nate from positions of public trust those whose 
first loyalty is to a foreign power, we must 
not introduce a reign of terror which will not 
only injure individuals, but will also interfere 
with the effective operation of our own political 
and educational institutions. 

The Commission believes that grave abuses 
have attended the work of certain Congressional 
committees inquiring into alleged un-American 
activities and that innocent people have been 
made to suffer. It urges that immediate steps 
be taken to bring the practices of these commit- 
tees, and of other governmental agencies—na- 
tional, state and local—into harmony with the 
basic principles of jurisprudence in our democ- 
racy. It is particularly important that as we 
struggle against the repressive practices of to- 
talitarian political movements, we do not our- 
selves begin to adopt the very practices we are 
seeking to abolish. 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


ECENTLY in one of the larger cities of 
R the nation the AFT local made a sig- 
nificant defense of academic freedom. With 
continuous assault being made upon liberal and 
progressive thinking by teachers, the work of the 
local in taking an appeal to the board of edu- 
cation and thus reversing an unfavorable rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent, is hearten- 
ing. I think there were two outstanding phases 
of the approach this group made to this very 
real problem. The first was the attack upon the 
methods employed by the administration and 
the second, the planned procedure of utilizing 
community and labor backing to assure the 
teacher fair and just consideration. j 

The superintendent in this case had without 
the knowledge of the teacher interrogated at 
length members of the teacher’s classes. Upon 
the results of the interrogation the superintend- 
ent, without following the accepted procedures 
of calling in the supervisor, the principal, and the 
teacher for conference, arbitrarily ordered the 
teacher out of the social science field. This action 
was taken upon flimsy evidence such as the 
teacher’s statement: “Some day we may have a 
plan of socialized medicine similar to that of 
England.” Under the inference that such teach- 
ing was subversive the superintendent had recom- 
mended to the board the removal of the teacher 
from a subject field in which she had taught for 
35 years. The local was extremely alert in 
stressing the arbitrary and undemocratic method 
employed by the superintendent. Even if the 
administrator had been justified in his motive, 
the method of solution was open to the strongest 
criticism. 

Secondly, the local made a fine and objective 
approach: (1) The evidence was submitted to 
the academic freedom committee of the local 
university, which ruled that whereas some of the 
teacher’s statements were unwise, there was 
nothing to which real exception could be taken. 
(2) The case was then presented by the local’s 
grievance committee to the membership, and a 
unanimous vote of confidence came spontane- 
ously from the entire group. (3) Next an appeal 
for help was made in the central Labor Body, 
which, in turn, offered its services in appealing 
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to the board of education. (4) The state fed- 
eration was next apprised of the situation. (5) 
Finally, conferences were set up with each mem- 
ber of the board individually, and the full 
case was gone over thoroughly with each 
member. 


When the final action was taken by the board 
on the superintendent’s recommendation, the 
weight of labor, public, and teacher opinion 
had made impossible anything but a vindication 
of the teacher. 


Democracy thrives in a free and open con- 
sideration of all the préblems of the modern 
world. We cannot hope to aid children to 
develop mature judgments by ruling off the 
track any of our social and economic areas. 
Carl Becker in his New Liberties for Old de- 
fines democracy as “belief in the capacity of 
man, as a rational and humane creature, to 
achieve the good life by rational and humane 
means .. .” 


By this defense of freedom of thought the 
AFT preserves the method by which democracy 
can grow and thrive through the maturing of 
judgment in all America’s children. 


r 
* * * 


It does sometimes happen that in the zeal 
for social and economic advancement teachers’ 
organizations become involved in narrow and 
limited pressure areas. There are, I believe, 
two danger signs: (1) The tendency of the or- 
ganization to emphasize continuously one area 
of social concern over another at the expense 
of its broad educational objectives, and (2) the 
practice of effecting action by working through 
other groups and agencies set up for particular 
social or economic action programs. This method 
of using a “front” jeopardizes the autonomy 
of thought and action that a real trade union 
must preserve. 

The first tends to dissipate the energy of 
the local and unbalance its program. The second 
tends to submerge the broad aims of the federa- 
tion, and commit its power potential to an- 
other body. : 


At the same time it is unthinkable that edu- 
cational concerns can ever be divorced from the 
entire area of the social, economic and political. 
It was never truer that “the field of education 
is the world and all that dwells therein,’ and 
our trade is education. 

JOHN M. EKLUND 











Unethical Practices 
in School Administration 
HE Executive Council of the AFT, at its 


post-convention meeting in Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado, last July, discussed at some 
length certain unethical: practices which are used 
in an attempt to weaken teachers’ unions and to 
strengthen non-union organizations. This dis- 
cussion brought out the following practices which 
the Executive Council strongly condemned as 
highly unprofessional and undemocratic: 

1. In some school systems teachers’ contracts 
include provisions which require the teachers 
to join non-union associations. 

2. In many school districts pressure is brought 
to bear upon teachers, directly or indirectly, by 
superintendents, principals and supervisors to 
compel them to join non-union organizations. 
Such pressure is. often related to “100% mem- 
bership” campaigns. 

3. The non-union state teachers’ associations 
are divided into district associations. Tradition- 
ally these state and district associations are con- 
trolled largely by the administrators who have 
the power to “hire and fire” teachers. In most 
states teachers are allowed one or two work days 
to attend conventions of these district or state 
associations. The admission card is usually the 
membership card in the non-union association. 
If teachers do not attend the convention they 
generally lose pay for one or two days. In prac- 
tice, therefore, this scheme practically compels 
teachers to join the non-union organizations or 
lose pay for a day or two. Thus public funds are 
used in such a manner as to promote membership 
in non-union organizations and indirectly to 
weaken teachers’ unions and the labor movement 
generally. 

In some states considerable progress has been 
made in eliminating these highly unethical prac- 
tices. In a few states, teachers are permitted to 
use the convention days for visiting schools or 
for attending educational meetings sponsored by 
union teachers’ organizations. The Executive 
Council of the AFT, in condemning the undemo- 
cratic practices described above, urged state fed- 


o 


erations of the AFT to set up independent con- 
ventions and conferences so that union teachers 
will not be compelled to attend meetings spon- 
sored and controlled by the “employer.” The 
Council also urged all state federations of union 
teachers to build programs to provide adequate 
professional services for teachers in all areas. 
Many of the non-union organizations which 
teachers are practically forced to join have been 
cooperating closely in recent years wth the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. Joint meet- 
ings and conferences with these non-union teach- 
ers’ associations constitute an important part 
of the public relations program of the N.A.M. 


It is to the interest of all unions to see to it 
that teachers work under democratic conditions 
and that they are not forced to become part of 
any machinery for spreading anti-labor propa- 
ganda. The Executive Council has, therefore, 
requested that the cooperation of the AFL Na- 
tional Committee on Education and of all affili- 
ated AFL Central Labor Bodies and State Fed- 
erations be sought in attempting to eliminate 
compulsory membership in non-union organiza- 
tions and compulsory attendance at employer- 
controlled meetings. 

Central Labor Bodies and State Federations 
of Labor are being urged, as a first step in elimi- 
nating these undemocratic practices, to send a 
committee to consult with the school authorities 
regarding the practices mentioned above. In 
many school systems the teachers live in such 
fear that they are afraid to organize in bona fide 
unions or to question the widespread practice 
of bringing pressure on teachers to attend meet- 
ings of non-union organizations. 

Throughout its entire history the AFL has 
battled for adequate education for the sake of 
the nation’s children—trich and poor alike. With 
the anti-labor groups spending literally millions 
of dollars on educational programs—including 
extensive propaganda for teachers and children in 
the schools—for the purpose of destroying the 
effectiveness of unions, organized labor is coming 
to realize that it must be actively interested 
in education for its own welfare as well as for 
the welfare of the children. 


IRVIN R. KUENZLI 
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WHAT ABOUT PROFITS? 


From the September 1948 issue of “Labor’s Monthly Survey.” published by the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Industry's Earnings at All-Time Peak: What 
Becomes of Profits? 

American workers and other consumers are 
paying the high prices that make today’s peak 
profits possible. Naturally they want to know 
—and should know—what becomes of these 
profits. Also, the American people want con- 
tinuing full employment and advancing living 
standards. What is the effect of today’s peak 
profits on our progress toward that goal? 

To get the full story, a review of the last 
quarter century is important, for this will show 
what happened in the prosperity of the late 
1920’s, the depression of the ’30’s, World War 
II and the present postwar period of full em- 
ployment and high prices. Chart I, below, shows 
this period (1926 to 1948), giving total profits of 
all corporations in USA, each bar representing 
one year." Whenever a bar extends below the 
zero line, it means that incorporated business as 
a whole paid out more in dividends than it earned 
in that year. Corporations are owned by their 
stockholders and make every effort to pay divi- 
~ iFor 1948 the first half year is shown, at annual rate. Note that 
in 1937 corporations paid out in dividends $8 million more than 


they earned. The figure is so small in relation to others that it 
hardly shows on chart. 


dends to their owners as a return on investment. 
Since each bar shows the earnings of all corpo- 
rations operating profitably minus the deficits 
of those operating at a loss, bars for the depres- 
sion years 1931 and 1932 show a deficit because 
the majority operated at a loss, even though 
some made profits. 


Significant points shown in this chart are: 
(1) Corporation profits today are at an all-time 
peak, over three times those of the prosperous 
’20’s. (2) A much larger part of these profits 
is paid out today in federal and state income 
taxes—39% in 1948 compared to 14% in 1926- 
29. (3) Dividend payments have not increased 
as much as profits; corporations are not dis- 
tributing their profits to stockholders as they 
did before the depression. In 1926-29, 65% of 
profits after taxes were paid to stockholders in 
dividends; only 40% thus far in 1948. (4) In 
prosperous years, corporations have had substan- 
tial profits left after taxes and dividends were 
paid; these are shown by the black sections top- 
ping bars on the chart. Such undistributed 
profits are kept in the business or “ploughed 
back.” Summing up points 2, 3, and 4: Cor- 
porations are keeping 37% of their profits in 
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the business today compared to 30% in 1926-29, 
paying out more in taxes, less in dividends. (5) 
In depression years, profits are so greatly reduced 
that there is nothing left, after paying taxes and 
dividends,” even though such payments are much 
less than in prosperous years. Instead of having 
profits to plough back corporations incur deficits, 
and must draw on the profits they retained in 
previous years to meet their obligations. For 
nine years, 1930 to 1938, American corporations 
had to draw on past profits to some extent; in 
two of these years, 1931-2, the net operating 
results of corporate business as a whole showed 
a deficit. Memories of the lean years of the 
1930’s make corporations anxious to lay up re- 
serves now against the business recession they 
think may be around the corner. Such reserves 
may make it possible for companies to stay in 
business in a depression, and thus keep workers 
employed who would otherwise lose their jobs. 
But it is not constructive for corporations to lay 
aside unnecessarily large reserves. The objec- 
tive of business and all groups in our country 
should be to follow policies which will prevent 
depressions. 

~ Taxes of course are paid only by those companies which operate 
profitably. As to dividends, companies in general make every pos- 
sible effort to keep up dividend payments, even when they are not 
operating profitably. Most companies, however, are forced to reduce 


dividends in a depression and many discontinue dividend payments 
altogether if profits are seriously reduced for long periods. 


Profits Kept in the Business: What Is Done 
With Them? 

One of the most important ways American 
companies use the profits they keep is for ex- 
panding plants and equipping them with the 
best possible machines. Chart II shows the 
sums spent by business to build new plant and 
install modern machinery over the last 24 years. 
Plant expansion created more jobs: 51 million 
at work today in American industry compared 
to 37 million in 1929. Amazing new machines 
increased producing capacity so that the aver- 
age industrial worker today produces 22% more 
than in 1929 although his work week has been 
reduced from 48 to 40 hours. With more at 
work and each producing more our total pro- 
duction has risen 67% in these 19 years,” provid- 
ing more goods and services for everyone. 


Organized labor has seen to it that this miracle 
of production was paralleled by a steady rise in 
wage income, and that the increased value per 
manhour produced by modern machines was 
fairly shared with workers by wage increases de- 
termined at the bargaining table. Thus buying 
power rose with production and expanding plant 
produced higher living standards. The real 
yearly income of the average worker in American 


SAll industries except farms; ‘“‘today” is the first half of 1948. 
Source: Midyear Economic Report of the President. 
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private industry in mid-1948 was 41% above 
1929.* ' 


Workers and all other groups have benefited 
from the scientific advancement and growth of 
modern industry made possible by the profits 
and other capital which business has invested in 
research and new plant and machinery. A cen- 
tury ago (1849) American factories had less 
than $600 worth of capital invested for every 
worker employed; today the figure is close to 
$6,000. For railroads and highly mechanized 
industries it takes more than $15,000 of capital 
today to set up each worker’s job. The machin- 
ery represented by this capital has made mass 
production possible and enabled workers to turn 
out and transport thousands of products which 
add to everyone’s comfort and well-being. A 
century ago even wealthy businessmen, though 
better off than workers, did not have things most 
of us enjoy today such as: electric lights, tele- 
phones, radios, talking motion pictures, automo- 
biles, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, elec- 
tric refrigerators, and scores of other items. With 
electricity and new farm and home equipment, 
farmers have greatly improved their conditions 
and‘can also produce more and better food for 
all of us. Our living standards depend on what 
we produce. In the 90 years from 1849 to 1939 
increased producing power has just about tripled 
the per capita real income of the American peo- 


‘Commerce Department figures on average annual earnings per 
fulltime employee in all private industries and farms; adjusted for 
rise in living costs. 1948 estimated by AFL from Commerce De- 
partment figures in Survey of Current Business, August 1948, 
page 24. There are more than 40,000,000 wage and salaried work- 
ers in private industry and farming. 





Business firms used the major part of their funds in 1947 to 
build new plant and install new equipment ($14.7 billion). Because 
their sales increased sharply over 1946, they needed more funds to 
keep going while waiting for customers to pay their bills ($5.3 
billion). They also had to keep more goods or inventories in stock, 
and these goods cost more to produce because wages and prices of 
materials were higher. So they needed more funds to meet payrolls 
and bills while waiting for these goods to be sold (6.7 billion). 


The profits they kept in the business furnished $10.1 billion of 
the funds needed, and $4.8 billion came from cash and deprecia- 
tion reserves set aside for replacement of machinery—a total of 
$14.9 billion out of income from operations. But their profits and 
depreciation reserves did not provide all the funds needed. The rest 


. tame from sources outside the business: From bank loans, trade 


debts, etc., $7.7 billion; new capital from sale of stocks and bonds 
to investors $4.1 billion. 


Nore: These figures do not include banks and insurance companies. 
Source: U.S. Commerce Department, Survey of Current Business, 
March 1948," 
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ple. And workers, who had very little at the 
start, have benefited immensely. 


The end of World War II found workers and 
other consumers with incomes greatly increased 
from full employment at high wages. Per capita 
buying power in the USA in 1946 was capable of 
buying a living standard 50% above 1939. But 
plant expansion had lagged behind and industry 
was not equipped to produce such a living stand- 
ard. During depression profits were low, and 
during the war every effort was turned to war 
production and excess profits taxes cut down 
the profits companies could keep.” (See Chart I 
for excess profits taxes.) So for 15 years (1930 
through 1945) plant expansion programs for 
peace-time products had been abnormally low. 
After the war in 1946 Congress repealed the ex- 
cess profits tax, permitting business to keep a 
larger proportion of its profit.’ (Chart I shows 
that taxes have been proportionately smaller and 
profits kept in the business larger in 1946, 1947 
and 1948.) With more profit money to draw on, 
business has spent immense amounts for plant 
and equipment—the largest in history. This is 
making up for the 15-year lag and creating plant 
capacity adequate to produce the living standard 
Americans can buy today. It is also helping us 
to supply Europe’s needs. 

When business is rising, as in the postwar 
boom, profits also help to provide the extra funds 


5A major part of new plant capacity for war production was 
nanced by the federal government. 


*Congress also provided that companies incurring deficits during 
the period of reconversion from war could obtain refunds out of 
their previous excess profits tax payments. 
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industry must have to carry larger and higher 
priced inventories or stocks of goods, and to ex- 
tend credit to buyers for their larger purchases. 
(These important uses of corporate funds are 
shown in Chart III.) The profits companies 
plough back do not provide all the capital they 
need to carry on business. They add to the 
funds they get from profits by selling stocks or 
bonds to investors, borrowing from banks, etc. 
(See Chart III.) During depression many 
companies were able to put money into plant 
expansion and new equipment by using past 
profits or reserves and by getting new capital 
from investors (i.e., selling stocks and bonds). 


To Sum Up: 


In 1947 corporation profits before taxes 
amounted to $29.8 billion; of this $11.7 billion 
was paid out in income taxes to federal and state 
governments, $6.9 billion went to stockholders 
in dividends and $11.2 billion was kept in the 
business. The profits kept did not pay for the 
entire $16 billion worth of new plant and equip- 
ment purchased by business in 1947, nor furnish 
all of the $12 billion needed to carry larger in- 
ventories and credit to buyers. Part of these 
needs were provided by reserves, and part by 
securing more than $12 billion from loans and 
from sale of new capital stock. 


The chance to make a profit is a mainspring 
to efficiency and good management in a free en- 
terprise system. To compete against other busi- 
ness, to pay the steady wage increases demanded 
by labor and still make a profit, a business firm 
must invent new processes and install new tech- 
niques. Labor feels that competition and the 
profit incentive are necessary to assure good man- 
agement and productivity. Our high living stand- 
ards exist because we produce more per manhour 
than any other nation. 


Profits provide business with capital needed to 
carry on operations, improve machinery and ex- 
pand plant. Better machines produce greater 
value per manhour of work, the basis for higher 
wages; expanded plant capacity creates more 
jobs. Profits also furnish the tax money that 


pays a major part of government expenses. In. 


1948" corporation income taxes supplied more 
than one quarter of all money spent by the fed- 
eral government. This money is providing many 


"Fiscal year ending June 30, 1948. 





services to the American people which they did 
not have in 1926-9, such as: TVA and other 
flood control and electric power systems; public 
housing programs; help to farmers; National 
Labor Relations Board and Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministration; payments to veterans for educa- 
tion, medical care and pensions; old age and 
unemployment relief to persons outside the social 
security system,” aid to dependent mothers and 
children and the blind; extension of public health 
service for control of disease; construction of 
airports; atomic energy development; aid for 
foreign reconstruction and membership in the 
United Nations as our country’s contribution 
toward a more stable world; greatly increased 
defense expenditures and interest on the public 
debt as a result of World War II. 


How Are the Peak Profits of 1948 Affecting 
the Outlook for Full Employment? 


Labor is concerned when profits are too high. 
Many companies have raised prices too far above 
costs in order to increase profits as an easy way 
to get capital. This process robs the consumer 
instead of getting new capital from investors. 

Herein lies the danger: The price rises which 
create peak profits also cut away the consumer 
market which sustains production and employ- 
ment, future jobs and future profits. A strange 
thing is happening. Production is rising while 
buying power declines. From 1946 to 1948 (first 
half), total production of all farms and industries 
in USA increased 10%, while the total buying 
power of all consumers, (adjusted for price rises) 
declined 4%. Per capita buying power of the 
American people which was high enough at the 
war’s end to command a living standard 50% 
above 1939, today is only 40% above 1939. 


Industry is not yet affected by this shrinkage 
of buying power because of the huge demand 
for products temporarily created by the unprece- 
dented plant expansion program of private busi- 
ness, and the ERP and military expenditures of 
the federal government. But none of these pro- 
grams can permanently support full production 
and employment, and there are already signs of 
a dangerous breakdown in demand which could 
cause a serious business recession. 


®The social security system is of course a service developed since 
1929, but is not included in this list because corporation income 
tax payments do not contribute to it. It is supported by social 
security taxes which are considered a cost of doing business and 
are deducted from corporation income before profits are calculated. 
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Prices Rise More than Wages 

During the recent past, price rises have been 
considerably more than enough to offset the cost 
of wage increases. This is shown by comparing 
Labor Department figures on prices and wages 
in all manufacturing industries: In 1947, average 
hourly wages were 12.6% above 1946, but prices 
were up 23.5% for the same period. In the first 
half of 1948 compared with the same period in 
1947, wages were up 9.1%, prices 13.4%. An- 
other important fact is shown by a Standard 
and Poor study covering 150 large companies 
whose wage and salary payments amount to more 
than one-tenth of the payroll of all private in- 
dustry; In 1946 wage and salary costs took 27.5 
cents out of every dollar of sales, in 1947 only 
24.6c.” In 1946, 6.2c of every sales dollar went 
to profits, in 1947, 6.7c, an increase of half a 
cent. Although wages and salaries increased 
substantially in 1947, income from sales in- 
creased much more. Income from sales per dol- 
lar of wages rose from $3.63 to $4.06—an in- 
crease of 43c. With value produced per dollar 
of wages rising and labor costs declining, infla- 
tion cannot be blamed on labor. 

The danger to our economy is that continuing 
inflation may result in a price collapse which 
would disrupt business. If the price rise can be 





*Outlook for Securities Market, August 9, 1948, Standard and 
Poor Service. Wage and salary payments include high salaries paid 
to executives. The payroll of these companies increased 26% and 
their income from sales 43% from 1946 to 1947. 


stopped before it is too late and the downward 
trend of consumer buying power reversed, there 
is every reason to believe that industrial activity 
can be kept at levels of full production and full 
employment. 


Inflation Is Everybody's Business: Proposal 
of the AFL Executive Council 

It is not to the interest of business to cut away 
its own market by raising prices; it is not to the 
interest of labor to demand large wage increases 
if these increases are cancelled by rising living 
costs. The way forward is to stabilize prices. 
This can be accomplished when business, labor, 
and other groups decide to accept those profit 
and wage increases which can be earned by im- 
proving efficiency and saving waste, without rais- 
ing prices. When wages rise and prices are 
stable, labor makes real progress. 

Stabilization of prices cannot be achieved by 
one group alone—not by one employer or one 
union or groups of either. The AFL Executive 
Council points out that “if all major groups in 
the nation’s economic life join together in a sin- 
cere and concerted effort to prevent a runaway 
inflation, tangible and constructive results can 
be achieved.” The Council urges a conference 
of representatives of business, labor, and farmers 
to examine the facts and propose a joint volun- 
tary program to stop inflation before it is too 
late. 





@ Mark Starr, member of AFT 
Local 189, is one of the five mem- 
bers of the U.S. Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange 
which was appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman in accordance with 
the Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 (the Smith- 
Mundt Act), The five men were 
selected to represent the public 
interest from a cross-section of 
educational, cultural, scientific, 
technical, and public service 
backgrounds, 

Standing behind the President 
in this photograph are (left to 
right): Karl T. Compton, President 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology: Mark Starr, Educa- 
tional Director, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union; 
George V. Allen, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State; Bennett H. Brans- 
comb, Chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University: Martin P. McGuire, 
Professor, Catholic University of 
America. 
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An Experience in Democratic 


International Living 


By HENRIETTA HAFEMANN 
Local 1, Chicago 


Miss Hafemann was chosen as one of six U.S. delegates to attend the UNESCO Seminar 
held at Adelphi College, in Garden City, near Lake Success, N.Y. The seminar opened on 


July 7 and closed on August 18. 


HEN some of the members of the 
W: NESCO Teachers’ Seminar for Second- 
ary Schools were polled to choose one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the gathering, they 
replied: “Democratic international living.” 
Among the contributory factors making this kind 
of miniature world society possible there could 
be found the following: (1) No distinction ex- 
isted between the staff, the secretaries and the 
participants; for they all worked, played, and 
lived together. (2) Complete freedom of ex- 
pression marked the discussions after the lec- 
tures, in the small study groups, and at the so- 
cial gatherings. (3) The members of the staff, 
the secretaries, and the participants all exerted 
determining influences on the conduct of the 
seminar, offering suggestions for revision of the 
program and recommendations for future gather- 
ings. 

These factors were interwoven into two of the 
basic objectives of the seminar: (1) the develop- 
ment of materials, for both students and teach- 
ers, for the study of the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies; (2) the unique experience 
of an international community afforded to fifty- 
three delegates from twenty-seven countries liv- 
ing and working together. Both major purposes 
were acclaimed successful. 

The delegates formed not only an international 
community, but they also represented the various 
fields in which UNESCO is working, for they 
were drawn from many different professions. 
From Montevideo, Uruguay, came a psychologist 
from the Division for Handicapped Children, 
Consejo de E. P. y Normal; the Director of the 
Clinic, French Faculty of Medicine in Beirut, 
Lebanon, represented his country; journalists 
and writers had come from Iceland, Norway, 
Afghanistan, and other lands; a member of the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Cultural 
Services, arrived from Paris; there were college 
and secondary school administrators, as well as 
professors and teachers, who had journeyed from 
all parts of the world. In work and play this 
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body exhibited a remarkable esprit de corps, true 
cooperation in a deep sense of responsibility for 
each other, and a deligtful sense of humor in 
overcoming semantic difficulties and other ob- 
stacles. 

As a background for the production of mate- 
rials for teachers and for young people ranging 
in ages from fourteen through eighteen years, 
the participants heard lectures presented by ex- 
perts and workers in the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies. These talks were given in 
the two “working languages,” French and Eng- 
lish. Official interpreters sent from the United 
Nations Secretariat, or volunteers from the 
group, followed the talks with questions and 
answers always given in direct translations. Dur- 
ing the open forum discussions, held after both 
formal and informal lectures, listeners freely 
challenged statements and asked for clarification 
of points heard. At all times these democratic 
procedures included the utmost respect for the 
minority opinions which were registered. 

Many outstanding persons contributed to the 
knowledge and understanding of the United Na- 
tions, but space limitations permit listing only 
a few from the long roster. Some of the mem- 
orable occasions included meetings with Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie, and the Head of the 
Chinese Delegation to the Economic and Social 
Council, Dr. P. C. Chang. 


Early in the seminar Dr. Chang set both a 
keynote and a challenge when he said, to quote 
him only in part: 

“... Representatives must realize that habit- 
ual reactions and traditional patterns are un- 
satisfying; they need to develop (1) a habitual 
attitude of ‘discerning humility’; (2) the habit 
of taking a comprehensive view and of seeing 
problems in ‘analytical perspective’... . . 

“In international gatherings, there is a ten- 
dency to see things too flatly, to over-simplify 
problems and to provide answers in one word. 
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@ Arriving at the United Nations Head- 
quarters at Lake Success, N.Y., where Dr. 
Y. R. Chao, Director of the UNESCO 
Seminar at Adelphi College, and a group 
of delegates attending the Seminar are 
greeted at the entrance by a UN official. 
(Upper picture) 


@ Delegates from five different countries 
examine materials assembled at Adelphi 
College from UNESCO House in Paris and 
the UN Library at Lake Success, as well 
as those brought by delegates from many 
places throughout the world. (Lower pic- 
ture) 


Discerning humility and analytical 
perspective are essential for interna- 
tional cooperation.” 

After a visit to Hyde Park we met 
Mrs. Roosevelt in her garden on “the 
farm.” When she kindly inquired: 
“What would you like to have me talk 
about?” we unanimously replied, 
“The Human Rights Commission.” 
Her explanation carried her usual wis- 
dom and understanding. This Pres- 
dent of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion viewed the fight for its Declara- 
tion, Covenant, and implementation 
as a long-term educative process in 
which all are vested with responsibil- - 
ity if the laws of nations are, eventually, to be 
changed to meet the ideals set forth in these 
documents, the United Nations Charter and 
other great bills of human rights. 

Dwight Eisenhower, President of Columbia 
University, expressed his gratification in the 
delegates’ interest in UNESCO as a means “for 
spreading the doctrine of the cultural approach 
of amity among nations. I am certain,” Eisen- 
hower continued, “that in the long run no mat- 
ter how discouraging it may sometimes be, this 
is the only sound approach to the whole ques- 
tion—the only permanent approach. If we can 
gain sufficient understanding of each other and 
an appreciation of decency among peoples as 
between ourselves at home, I think we will have 
made a real progress. Then,” he concluded, 
“there will be no more need for people to carry 
on activities in which I have been busily engaged 
for the past forty years.” 

The deep impression which these statements 
left upon the delegates from twenty-seven coun- 
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tries reverberated again and again throughout 
the remaining weeks of the seminar. Their far- 
reaching and continued influence, after the mem- 
bers returned to their homes from all around the 
globe, needs no amplification here. 

In a visit to the Secretary-General’s office at 
Lake Success, Trygve Lie, who received much of 
his training in the Norwegian labor movement, 
earnestly spoke of the need for cooperation 
among all peoples for the success of the United 
Nations. He reminded his visitors that this 
world organization is composed of sovereign 
states and can, therefore, become only as strong 
as its members wish it to become. He pled for 
an acceptance by all of the grave responsibility 
to work for the success of the United Nations. 

The busy atmosphere characterizing the Sec- 
retary-General’s Office also set the pace for the 
other bodies housed at Lake Success. 

While some knowledge df the United Nations 
machinery was, quite obviously, a necessity, the 
central theme of the majority of the speakers 
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pointed to the constructive work of the bodies. 
One realized more clearly than ever before that 
here were living organisms tirelessly working 
in a disturbed world toward the achievement 
of the fundamental ideals of the Charter in all 
fields of life. 

Repeated visits to Lake Success bore further 
testimony to these generalizations and therein 
the members of the UNESCO Seminar at Adel- 
phi College were particularly fortunate in their 
proximity to Lake Success. 

At times the Security Council was viewed in 
action. Some of the most memorable sessions 
centered around the Palestine issue. Here the 
visitors were impressed with the fact that dis- 
cussions could take place on a question that some 
were trying to settle with force. These discus- 
sions were marked by calmness, lack of recrim- 
inations, and an effort to get the facts, to weigh 
them and to make wise decisions despite those 
who declared that “no solution was possible.” 
With the participants before the bar of world 
public opinion—for the audience, too, was drawn 
from all areas of the globe, and these spectators 
were ready to praise, condemn, or to try to un- 
derstand—one realized that here, as in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Trusteeship Council, and 
other organs of the United Nations, all people 
could see, hear and know what was taking place 
in any part of the world. They knew what less 
than three decades ago—before the formation of 
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@ Animated discussions continued at meal- 
time. This photograph shows delegates 
from eight countries exchanging ideas in an 
Adelphi College dining room. 


the League of Nations—had been left 
to the diplomatists behind closed 
doors. 

The many visits to the Trusteeship 
Council were most heartening, for 
one realized that the undeveloped 
peoples were being represented by 
brilliant counsel. First, the change in 
nomenclature, from “backward” to 
“undeveloped” peoples, noted not 
merely an alteration of a word, but a definite 
change in point of view. There existed, further- 
more, a specific aim, by some delegates, to plead 
the cases of their less fortunate neighbors. One re- 
alized again that there was much that was not 
told in the newspapers. A constant proverbial 
“gad-fly” attack was pushed day after day, in 
session after session of the Trusteeship Council, 
until some of the trustees were forced to admit, 
in this body, and before an audience which had 
come from many sections of the earth, that much 
more—indeed, very much more—could be done 
for these undeveloped peoples. Above all, they 
too could and should be given opportunities for 
education; they too could and should be vested 
with positions of responsibilities in their own 
lands. So long as this procedure will be carried 
forward, progress will continue toward the high 
goals of educative processes. 

With factual materials, interpretations, and 
views of the United Nations in action, the dele- 
gates turned to the production of handbooks, 
study guides, recordings and film-strips. Further- 
more, as lectures became more detailed and tech- 
nical, and visits to the United Nations more fre- 
quent, there was intensive research in the special 
UNESCO Library, housed temporarily at Adel- 
phi College, as well as in the sources offered in 
the UN Libraries at Lake Success. Thus the 
production of materials became a continuous 
process. Each delegate had the privilege of 
choosing the study group with which we wished 
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to work. While these were under the direction 
of members of the UN Secretariat, UNESCO, 
et al, all felt free to offer helpful criticism in the 
light of his or her particular training and expe- 
rience in various parts of the world. 

Democratic action permeated our social life 
also. Social committees were elected by the 
members; with suggestions and help from all, 
they planned multiple and varied forms of en- 
tertainment, from “eleven o’clocks” and after- 
noon teas to soirees. Special events, such as Bas- 
tille Day and the independence day of Switzer- 
land were celebrated also. Films, dances, and 
singing marked special days of other countries, so 
that one could enter into the spirit of the people 
of the land. A memorable Chinese dinner was 
prepared by the Chaos—the Director and his 
family. The farewell banquet became an Amer- 
ican Thanksgiving dinner, with “turkey and all 
the trimmings” plus “corn on the cob” at the 
request of some of our guests. 


“Goals for American Education,” prepared by 
Lester A. Kirkendall, Irvin R. Kuenzli, and Floyd W. 
Reeves for the AFT’s Commission on Educational 
Reconstruction, has recently received praise by re- 
viewers in “The Clearing House” and in "School 
Management," two outstanding educational period- 
icals. The reviews are quoted below. 


House” 


Review in “The C. 
by Earl R. Gabler 


This volume is the effort of the Commission on 
Educational Reconstruction appointed by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers to set forth desirable 
goals for American education. The authors of the 
book are well-known authorities from the fields of 
education and social service. 


In Chapter One, “The World We Face,” there is 
a good analysis of the conditions here and abroad 
that posit a need for a change in the purposes of 
education. This chapter is followed by one on the 
goals for American education. Like the seven Car- 
dinal Principles there are seven goals—but this is 
where the similarity stops except for the goal that 
covers common integrating knowledge and skills. 
Such goals as: closing the gap between scientific 


A GIFT FOR EVERYONE 


On the cover of this issue is a reproduction of an etch- 
ing from the distinctive collection offered by the Asso- 
ciated American Artists, an organization devoted to 
bringing fine American art within the reach of every 
American home. Through this organization it is pos- 
sible to obtain, for only $5.00 each, signed original etch- 
ings or lithographs by many of America’s most famous 
artists. These works of art make an ideal gift for almost 
everyone. 

If you live in New York City or Chicago you can select 
your etchings or lithographs from those displayed by the 
Associated American Artists at 711 Fifth Avenue in New 
York City or at 846 N. Michigan Avenue in Chicago. Or 
you can choose them from the catalogue, which you may 
obtain by sending 10 cents to the New York address. 

If you prefer that the selection be made by the re- 
cipient of your gift, you may purchase gift certificates, 
which will be sent either to you or directly to the re- 
cipient, together with an engraved gift card and a full 
set of catalogues illustrating all the works available. 


advance and social retardation, preparing indi- 
viduals to live in cooperative society, helping in- 
dividuals to accept democracy as a social and 
economic basis as well as a political basis for liv- 
ing. All these newest aims are directed toward 
correcting defects in our democratic way of life. 

The chapter on "A Program for American Educa- 
tion" lists ten steps that should be taken. These 
steps are conceived from a social and democratic 
point of view. There is more real meat in this book 
of 130 pages than there is in most of the books on 
education that run to 500 pages and over. The 
working philosophy of education of every teacher, 
supervisor, and administrator should be colored by 
the forward view of this fine book. 


Review in “School Management” 


There is a wad of sober, hard-hitting criticism in 
this book, written for the Federation's Commission 
on Educational Reconstruction. The authors take a 
look at the state of the world, evaluate the aims of 
American education in that light, and then point 
out the specific deficiencies existing. A realistic 
program of improvement is offered, and the costs 
are proclaimed warranted: “We find a way to pay 
for the things we believe necessary." 
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@ Mr. Hern- 
don (left) talks 
with two oth- 
er delegates 
attending the 
UNESCO 
Seminar at 

2 ‘Ss Ashridge. 
=, Se : ‘ England. 


T WOULD have been difficult to find a love- 
lier place or one more conducive to study 
and reflective thinking than Ashridge, where 
UNESCO held its International Seminar on 
Education for a World Society: The Education 
and Training of Teachers. 

In the spring of this year, invitations from 
the UNESCO House in Paris were sent to the 
National Commissions for UNESCO of all the 
forty-odd member nations, asking them to send 
participants to the Seminar at Ashridge. As a 
result of these invitations, forty-seven educators 
were selected by the Commissions in twenty-four 
countries. Eighteen countries did not elect to 
send participants and their quotas, to some 
extent, were absorbed by some of the larger 
countries. These forty-seven people assembled 
at Ashbridge, near London, on July 15 and lived 
and worked together for six weeks. The coun- 
tries represented were: Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Burma, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, 
France, Gold Coast, Holland, Hungary, Italy, 
India, Luxembourg, New Zealand, Nigeria, Nor- 
way, Poland, Syria, Switzerland, Turkey, Union 
of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States. 

The Seminar was divided, on the basis of 
interests expressed by the participants them- 
selves, into three working groups of approxi- 
mately equal numbers. 

The first group took, as its field of study, child 


‘growth and development. Under the direction 


of Mr. Christopher McRay of the University of 
Sydney, Australia, this group investigated the 
psychological factors which influence the de- 
velopment of children. They were primarily 


-interested in endeavoring to learn how children 


may be conditioned by school training to have 
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By THOMAS CORWIN HERNDON 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, Ky. 





Mr. Herndon, member of AFT Local 814, was one of six Ameri- 
cans selected to attend the UNESCO Seminar in Ashridge, 
England, July 15 to August 25. 


a better understanding of the world and its 
peoples as a whole. 

The second group, with Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond, President of Lincoln University, Penn- 
sylvania, as chairman, devoted its time to the 
study of social understanding between individ- 
uals, between individuals and social groups, and 
between social groups themselves. The main 
interest of this group centered on the training 
of teachers themselves for better social under- 
standing so that they might be better able to in- 
culcate these same ideas and ideals in their pupils. 

The third group, under the leadership of 
M. Alfred J. Weiler, principal of Lycée de Mont- 
geron, France, worked on the methods of edu- 
cating and training teachers in the field of inter- 
national understanding. Their chief aim was to 
find out ways and means of developing broader 
ideas of internationalism in the minds of teachers 
and to reduce the provincialism which has char- 
acterized too many of the people of the world, 
teachers and others, throughout history. 

These basic lines of study were constantly 
oriented in the direction of education, for both 
teacher and pupil, for a world society. Parallel- 
ing these lines of study were several others. The 
recruitment of teachers throughout the world, 
higher standards of education and training of 
teachers, the democratization of the profession, 
and improvements in the social and ecoonomic 
status of teachers were given prominent places 
in the Seminar. 

The work of the Seminar as a whole was 
directed and coordinated by its able director, 
Dr. Karl Bigelow, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. His experi- 
ences at the UNESCO seminars at Sevres and 
Mexico City in 1947, plus wide and varied 
experiences in professional education, eminently 
fitted him for his position at Ashridge in 1948. 

Being one of the major organizations of the 
United Nations, UNESCO, like all divisions of 
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UN, has for its fundamental purpose the promo- 
tion of international welfare and world peace. 
One might say that the theme for study at the 
Ashridge Seminar was taken from the Preamble 
of the Constitution of UNESCO, those lines 
reading “. . . that since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fenses of peace must be constructed; that igno- 
rance of each other’s ways and lives has been a 
common cause, throughout the history of man- 
kind, of that suspicion and mistrust between the 
peoples of the world through which their differ- 
ences have all too often broken into war; .. .” 

As a result of six weeks of work and study, 
consultation and argumentation, a number of 
reports were drawn up embodying the conclusions 
of the several working groups. These reports 
are now in the hands of the directors of UNESCO 
at Paris to be edited, reproduced, and sent to 
interested individuals, organizations, and gov- 
ernments throughout the world. A brief sum- 
mary of the conclusions follows. 

It was thought that of all people coming 
into contact with young minds, the teacher in the 
common school has the best opportunity to 
shape those minds toward the understandings 
which make for peace. If the young child and 
the adolescent can be shown the basic alikeness 
of all men, the similarities of their hopes and 
desires and aspirations, and their universal dread 
and horror of war, it was thought that at 
least some progress would be made along the 
road to universal peace and security. Further, 


if through well-trained and educated teachers, 
older youths and young men and women could 
be taught the inherent dignity of man and the 
importance of human life and of human person- 
ality, regardless of race, creed, or color, still 
greater strides would be made toward the elimi- 
nation of undemocratic practices within nations. 
And, finally, the right of every nation to govern 
itself as it sees fit and the right of the people 
of the nations to develop their own cultures 
without external domination and with free inter- 
national exchanges of ideas by all known means 
of communication were stressed. 

These were some important ends to be sought. 
Means of bringing about these ends were ex- 
plored as fully as time permitted. A greater 
exchange of teachers and prospective teachers 
between as many different countries as possible 
was thought by many participants to be one 
of the best ways of teaching internationalism 
and the interdependence of nations. The Seminar 
stressed the contributions of the study of social 
science, natural science, humanities, etc., when 
considered in their international and social as- 
pects, to the development of good teachers. Par- 
ticipation by prospective teachers in actual social 
work, especially where different racial, religious, 
or other divergent groups are in close contact, 
would be of a great value in the gradual break- 
ing down of social and class barriers within a 
given society and should lead to a greater degree 
of democracy. And, certainly, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the growth and development of children 
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through adolescence, gained by the study of 
psychology and through close observations of 
children themselves, would add immeasurably 
to the teacher’s ability to direct the mental 
development into channels of deeper social and 
international understanding. 

The values derived from the Seminar were 
many and varied. It certainly was not the 
opinion of a majority of the participants that 
they had produced a world-shaking document. 
Rather, it was generally believed that they had 
simply redefined, in the minds of a diverse group 
of men and women representing widely variant 
cultures, some old principles which have never 
been systematically tried out. The belief was 
shared by all that the results of the Seminar’s 
work, if properly disseminated over the world, 
could, and perhaps would, act as a sort of leaven 
among the younger generations to promote the 
ideals of understanding, tolerance, and desire for 
world peace. If a modicum of these results can 
be achieved, the Seminar must be considered a 
success. 

Another value arising from the Ashridge meet- 
ing was a personal one. Living together under 
one roof with people of many shades of racial 
color, political beliefs, and religious faiths rids 
one of a large amount of the moss of provincial- 
ism. Finding out firsthand the feelings of pa- 
triotism held by peoples of colonial regions no 
less than by citizens of great nations, and the 
reasons therefor, is most illuminating. Learning 
the-fears with which the smaller nations regard 
some of their larger neighbors bears into one’s 
consciousness as nothing else could the absolute 
necessity for the success of the United Nations 
Organization. And the direct social pleasures of 
meeting and really knowing a large number of 
people from the far corners of the earth cannot be 
estimated. 

Living for a good while as the guests of one 
of the great countries of the world is itself no 
mean experience. We who lived at Ashbridge 
came to know England and her people, even 
though imperfectly, far better than the tourist 
who spends a like period within her borders. 
We were living in and, in a large measure, being 
a part of, one of her institutions. We visited 
others, some of which the tourist cannot see. We 
came to know many of her people, from the 
charwomen and waitresses, the shopkeepers and 
pub operators, the secretaries and stenographers, 
to the artists and professional people, and even 
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a few of her lords and ladies. They are a 
friendly people, much like ourselves only-some- 
what more restrained, orderly, and patient. They 
are working hard to repair the damages of six 
years of war and to rebuild their depleted econ- 
omy. They cheerfully put up with restrictions 
of diet and of many other necessities. They are 
making a brave, and, on the whole, successful 
effort to regain their rightful place in the family 
of nations. 

Lest anyone get the erroneous idea that the 
members of the Seminar thought they had solved 
a lot of educational problems, a final statement 
is necessary. It is one thing for a group of edu- 
cators, or of other people for that matter, to de- 
cide what kind of teacher would, perhaps, be best 
and what kind of educational experiences would 
be best for the training of such a teacher. It is 
quite another thing to secure such teachers and 
the training of the kind recommended. These 
practical difficulties were not overlooked. Nor 
was any panacea for the educational ills of any 
country suggested. Rather, it was thought that 
each country would have to work out its own 
system to the best of its abilities, getting all the 
assistance it can from other countries and from 
such organizations as UNESCO. According to 
Dr. Clarence Beeby, Assistant Director-General 
of UNESCO, some of the chief functions of 
UNESCO are to act as a clearing house for ideas 
of international value and significance, and to 
sponsor pilot-projects (upon the request of mem- 
ber nations) in the fields of education, science, 
and general culture. However, if most of the 
nations of the world, and possibly all of them 
before too long, should make a systematic at- 
tack on the problems of education for a world 
society, certainly the move toward world peace 
would be given a great impetus. 


Chairmen Selected for 
AFT Standing Committees 


Additional chairmen of AFT standing com- 
mittees have been announced: 

Insurance and Credit Unions—Frank X. Henke, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Pensions and Retirement—James Fitzpatrick, Méil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Vocational Education—Paul E. Myers, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Workers and Adult Education—--John Connors, New 
York, N.Y. 

Workshop on Union Techniques—Carl A. Benson, 
Toledo, O. 
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A Seminar in Czechoslovakia 


By REBECCA C. SIMONSON 
AFT Vice-President and President of Local 2, the New York Teachers Guild 


HE UNESCO Seminar on Childhood Edu- 
yt which met in Prague during July 
and August, examined the problem of education 
for world-mindedness. There were about twenty 
nations represented. Only two attended from 
the satellite countries, the Czechs, who were 
hosts, and the Hungarians, who came late and 
left early. Russia is not a member of UNESCO. 

The purpose of UNESCO is to bring under- 
standing of world problems to all citizens of the 
world; and so UNESCO is confronted by a major 
obstacle, the absence of a large segment of the 
world whose governments are at wide variance 
from the rest and whose people because of their 
governments are especially far removed from 
those outside of their realm. 

UNESCO in its Preamble to the Constitution 
states that “the peace must be founded, if it is 
not to fail, upon the intellectual and moral soli- 
darity of mankind.” The problem of achieving 
intellectual and moral solidarity is no more 
readily solved in UNESCO than are the prob- 
lems of political and economic solidarity in the 
Security Council and in other UN agencies. The 
Preamble further indicates that education of 
humanity for justice and liberty and peace, 
which are indispensable to the dignity of man, 
constitute a sacred duty which all nations must 
fulfill in a spirit of mutual acceptance and con- 
cern. 

Capturing this spirit of mutual concern is the 
primary and underlying problem of the world 
today, and UNESCO is challenged, as are other 
UN Agencies, by the enormity of its task. 

UNESCO believes that “Education for true 
knowledge and understanding must begin with 
each individual citizen.” The seminar on edu- 
cation for children from 3 to 13, although con- 
cerned with knowledge to be imparted and with 
understanding to be developed, held that neither 
knowledge nor understanding exists in a vacuum; 
that their usefulness is dependent upon healthy 
personalities, the development of which calls for 
wider individualization of education. The choice 
of fields of knowledge is not simple, but esiablish- 
ing mutual understanding is even more difficult. 
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We had to strike common ground upon which to 
build world-mindedness. 

There was an early recognition of the im- 
portance of a spiritual quality which must per- 
meate any program of education and without 
which knowledge is useless and understanding 
impossible. The seminar wisely avoided describ- 
ing these spiritual values and qualities as those 
inherent in democracy. “Democracy” has taken 
on new meanings in some countries and rather 
than confuse or raise differences the seminar 
undertook to describe and prescribe in detail 
those factors in education which can contribute 
to spiritual and moral education. Moral unity 
is essential to a program of peace and mutual 
understanding. 

Much emphasis was put on the individual 
child, the citizen in the making; great stress was 
put on early childhood with the warning that 
damage in the pre-school years may seriously 
warp a personality. Early guidance is therefore 
very important. But since the school must take 
on all children, it must be prepared to correct 
warped personalities as well as to encourage 
healthy ones. 

War stricken countries have the serious prob- 
lem of working with a generation which was de- 
prived of normal living and normal opportunity 
for development. Little human beings who have 
suffered physical and spiritual deprivations do 
not easily become mature, outgoing, and expan- 
sive citizens of the world. But even in more 
fortunate countries children are imposed upon 
by adults who fashion children in their own 
image, perpetuating old patterns, attitudes, and 
emotions. These children are also suffering 
deprivation, more subtle and less dramatic, and 
failure to free them so that they may become 
complete and secure is an obvious threat to 
world-mindedness. 

It was noted that the obstacles to the develop- 
ment are sometimes in the home with its limited 
economic security, unhappy parenthood, and 
self-centered family life. The disinterested com- 
munity with its regional and national prejudices 
presents the problem of bridging patriotism with 
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internationalism, an especially acute problem in 
these times of international tensions. ‘The sem- 
inar recommended close cooperation with the 
home and an active interest in the community; 
but in the discussions there was evident some 
suspicion of the role which parents are prepared 
to play and some lack of faith in the possibilities 
of community participation. This lack of faith 
is related to the extent of experience in practic- 
ing democracy. Where free flow of movement 
and communication has existed for a long time, 
the barriers between school and community are 
lowered, just as are other social barriers. It is 
not so much a difference of direction as of mo- 
mentum. 


Two basic psychological problems were raised. 
One was to define tolerance and to indicate the 
way to develop it. Since many attitudes are 
firmly fixed by the age of 13 the question was 
of special interest in this seminar. To be tolerant 
is to accept facts. A tolerant person does not 
aim to make, of others, people like himself nor 
does he attack those who think differently. Tol- 
erance is rooted in security and develops late. 


Many of us have mistaken children’s lack of 
experience for tolerance. Youth needs expansion 
and is generous but not necessarily tolerant, and 
where there is no security there is aggressiveness 
and blind attack. Youth movements sometimes 
exploit these characteristics with serious harm 
to society. Education must therefore develop the 
whole individual, so that there is rational control 
of the emotions. 


Critical thinking is of the essence if we are 
to accept facts. The first step is careful exam- 
ination. The next is to make a first choice and 
an alternative choice, to make possible trial and 
discard if necessary. The act of making a choice 
involves feelings that must be satisfied. This 
calls for a well-adjusted personality; and so we 
are back to individual guidance. The well ad- 
justed person has identified himself with other 
persons and with his community, and recognizes 
common welfare. Criteria of right and wrong 
evolved in intimate and first-hand experience 
must be extended to the world. Law for individ- 
uals as well as nations depends on ethics. 


We in the United States might give some con- 
sideration to several interesting problems which 
were raised. Should classes be organized on the 
basis of age? Boys and girls are grouped to- 
gether yet psychologists tell us that girls mature 


earlier than boys and that there is a definite re- 
lation between physical and mental growth. 
There is also a wide variation in rate of develop- 
ment within the same sex group. How are we 
to deal with these facts so that personalities may 
enjoy their fullest development? 


Heterogeneous grouping, as a democratic ap- 
proach, was seriously challenged. The common 
approach to a diversified group tends to artic- 
ulate differences without developing these dif- 
ferences in a positive and constructive way. 
There is the danger of rivalry within the group, 
where appreciation should prevail. Should not 
organization be planned on the basis of a psycho- 
logical approach rather than on the basis of age 
or 1.Q.? 


We are aware of reading readiness and number 
readiness. We believe the premature forcing in 
these areas is uneconomical and may set up men- 
tal and emotional blocks. What about social 
studies readiness? At what age can children 
deal fruitfully with controversial questions with- 
out becoming cynical, superficial and disinter- 
ested? 


Psychologists were very influential in the sem- 
inar. Their contribution is not wholly accepted 
by educators. Perhaps one reason is the fact 
that the schools have never been affluent enough 
to think in the costly terms indicated by psy- 
chologists. The obvious need for increased edu- 
cational budgets and better salaries for teachers 
was acknowledged but some participants were 
embarrassed about pushing for money. Some 
still cherish their superior social station and hesi- 
tate to accept an aggressive role which may in- 
ject them right into the midst of the public. 
We have plenty of evidence of such an attitude 
in this country but we are fortunate in having 
the AFT’s leadership to bring realism as well 
as idealism into educational programs. 


Prescribed and rigid education in totalitarian 
countries was not discussed. It would have em- 
barrassed some, to no purpose. The seminar 
reflected the limits of endeavor of UNESCO. 


However, it ‘was heartening to feel a real kin- 
ship with those who are moving in the same direc- 
tion and who have accepted a common ground, 
a common morality. We had the comfort of 
belonging and an encouraging feeling of strength. 
The united effort on behalf of education of many 
nations, even though limited as it is in UNESCO, 
offers great hope to a groping world. 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human Relations 








“But though we may not see the sublime in nature as we used to, we have 
sought to find it in the glory and pany of humanity, in its nightly dreams 


and inner tempests, its pangs and fai 


ures, and over all this its faith in a great 


destiny and a realization of those dreams.”—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 


“Toward Freedom.” 


CREDITS 


An Indian citizen, Miguel H. Trujillo, resident of the 
Laguna Reservation in New Mexico, has filed suit in 
the federal district court to eliminate the section of the 
state constitution which probibits voting by Indians “not 
taxed.” The basis of the suit is that this provision of 
the New Mexican state constitution violates the national 


constitution. 
* * * 


At Camp Tipi Wakan on Lake Minnetonka, the Anti- 
Defamation League and the United Christian Youth 
Movement sponsored a “Midwest Interfaith Seminar 
for Youth Education.” Forty young men and women of 
varied religions and nationalities discussed the history, 
religious practices, and issues of Judaism and Christianity. 
The one-week seminar was a stimulating experience for 
all participants. 

* * * 


The University of Chicago’s Committee on Education, 
Training and Research in Race Relations has published 
its first report. This is an “Inventory of Research in 
Racial and Cultural Relations,” which provides current 
information on what 250 agencies are doing in this field. 


* * * 


The Board of Education of New York City has ap- 
proved for in-service credit a course given by AFT’s 
Local 2. The title of the course is “Human Relations 
Can Be Taught.” Teachers who have developed tech- 
niques in actual classroom situations as well as leaders in 
the field of education are giving a combination course 
of lectures, discussion, workshop, and demonstration. 
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The Southern Baptist Convention authorized a cam- 
paign to raise $1,000,000 for a Negro hospital. A build- 
ing for the hospital has already been purchased from 
the RFC. 


* * * 


The U. S. Army Civil Affairs Division has produced a 
documentary film, “The Nisei Story,” which shows scenes 
of Nisei-owned farms, canneries, and stores. Also pic- 
tured are gardeners, fishermen, a veterans’ meeting, and 
representatives of the Japanese-American Citizens League 
in their Los Angeles office. 
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The Association of Northern Baptist Educational In- 
stitutions elected as its president Dr. Robert P. Daniel 
(Negro), president of Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 
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DEBITS 
The suicide, in the U.S. Immigration Service Building 
in San Francisco, of a Chinese woman who had been 
detained from June 30 to September 21 brought on a 
hunger strike by 100 other Chinese held in detention for 
weeks. The ensuing investigation revealed delays of weeks 
end even months in the cases of immigrant Chinese. 


* * * 


The U.S. District Court in Baltimore ruled that the 
dining car practices on southern railroads (setting aside 
special tables or sections for Negroes) was not discrimi- 
nation “as long as there is no real inequality of treat- 
ment of those of different races.” In 1944 the same 
court ruled that dining car regulations “did not give 
substantial equality of treatment.” 


* * * 


A drive has been started in Great Falls, Montana, to 
set up a state-wide committee to consider ways of driving 
Hutterite communities out of the state. The Hutterites 
are members of a communal religious sect which has 
established prosperous and self-supporting cooperative 
farm communities in the state. 


+> * * 


The U.S. has classified as “illegal immigrants” 1,600 
Peruvian Japanese whom the U.S. brought into this 
country during the war and placed in alien enemy intern- 
ment camps. After the war Peru refused to allow the 
Japanese to return. The U.S. then classified them as 
illegal entrants. This decision makes these Japanese 
subject to deportation—not to Peru, but to Japan. 


* * ® 


Relief expenditures to Indians on reservations average, 
throughout the country, about $8 monthly and range 
from $4 to $30 per month. Those amounts paid by the 
Indian Bureau are considerably below those paid to 
non-Indians and by other governmental agencies. 

*_ * * 

In Alston, Georgia, Isaiah Nixon, father of six chil- 
dren, was shot in his home after he had voted in the 
morning. He had been told at the voting booth that he 
had the right to vote, but “it would be inadvisable to do 
so.” The Governor of’ Georgia says that the murder is 
being investigated. 

* * * 

Despite our shortage of more than 10,000 nurses, the 
majority of hospitals and schools for nurses’ training in 
all parts of the country continue to exclude Negroes. 
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Personality As Revealed 

In Children’s Paintings 

PAINTING AND PERSONALITY—A Study of Young 
Children, by Rose H. Alschuler and La Berta Weiss 
Hattwick. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago 
37, Ill. 120 full-color illustrations. 1947. 2 vol. $10.00. 


This important work is the result of a carefully con- 
trolled experiment undertaken with the cooperation of 
the WPA to observe the creative expression of three 
groups of nursery school children (120 in all). The 
second volume contains the statistical tables as well as 
individual case histories of the children. Years of careful, 
scientific work went into making this book the convincing 
document that it is. 


Simply stated, the problem the investigators set them- 
selves was to find out whether there is a correlation be- 
tween the personality of children and the way they 
handle materials creatively. 

Nursery school children, whether they are daubing in 
paint, scribbling in crayon, or building with blocks, handle 
these materials according to definite patterns. The investi- 
gation broke down the problem into a number of definite 
elements and studied the correlation between, say, the 
preference for dark colors or curved strokes and a list 
of observed personality traits. 


It is interesting that artists, in general, had intuitively 
discovered for themselves many of the findings of this 
study. In the tradition of art, warm colors have long been 
considered expressive of emotion, straight lines and bold 
colors are masculine, curves and delicate colors feminine, 
etc. The authors say that “there is something fantastic 
about the notion that among young children the use of 
red connotes one emotional state, the use of yellow a 
different one, and the use of black means something else 
again.” However, their findings, based on careful statis- 
tical tables, make it evident “that color, spontaneously 
used by young children of the age range studied, quite 
specifically seems to be a language of the feelings for 
which there tends to be, in our culture at least, a quite 
general, if not universal, code.” 

Since there is a very definite ladder of progress which 
most children climb in expressing their ideas and feelings 
in drawings, a sudden regression to a more infantile type 
of drawing can be very significant. 

** 


Only a very extended discussion of this book could 
give an adequate idea of the astonishing and well-sup- 
ported facts it contains; therefore this reviewer will 
merely indicate some conclusions that appear to be well 
worth noting: 

All those who are searching for scientific support of 
educational practices that include more handling of ma- 
terials and less mere verbalism, will be encouraged by 
this study. 





Instructors in art, certainly, can find much ammuni- 
tion to support the extension of art courses to include all 
children during all their school experience. 

There is real significance in the facts repeatedly brought 
vut that young children use painting (and other forms 
of art work) to express and release their inner tensions 
which may not show in their overt behavior. Further- 
more, after “painting out” their emotion, they most fre- 
quently begin to talk about it and thus bring the conflict 
into the open, where it can be dealt with. 

The device of the “play interview,” whereby the 
psychiatric observer can bring to the surface facets of a 
young child’s inner life, is described. More extended use 
of this method by experts and also by alert nursery school 
and kindergarten teachers might show the way to under- 
standing and helping youngsters before their characters 
are badly warped. 

This book should indeed be easily available in all 
schools for use and continued study by many teachers, 
not only kindergarten teachers and art teachers. There is 
significance for all educators in the light it throws on 
the psychosomatic unity in children (and probably in all 
of us) between what is being felt and thought and what 
is done when using materials creatively. 

ETHEL PARKER, Local 1, Chicago 
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Facts and Figures 
On Federal Aid to Education 


FEDERAL AID TO ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION, by Charles A. Quattlebaum. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Ill. 1948. 191 p. $2.00. 


Since the perennial issue of federal aid to education 
will undoubtedly be brought before the new Congress, 
it is important that AFT members be well informed on 
this subject. This study by Charles A. Quattelbaum, 
education analyst of the Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, includes a compilation of the argu- 
ments pro and con, statistical data, and digests of perti- 
nent reports and surveys. It would be advisable for AFT 
members and committees to examine this study carefully 
before writing to or calling on their Congressmen in an 
effort to convince them that federal aid is urgently 
needed. 

The study was prepared especially by the Legislative 
Reference Service for the use of a Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor. In Feb- 
ruary 1948 it was published in bulletin form by the 
Service for official distribution, on request of other 
members of Congress. 

To meet popular demand for information on the issue, 
Public Administration Service, by arrangement with the 
Legislative Reference Service, issued the present edition 
by offset from the original bulletin, which is now out 
of print. 
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Essays on Various Aspects 
Of the American Spirit 


WELLSPRINGS OF THE AMERICAN SPIRIT, F* 
Ernest Johnson, ed. Harper & Bros., New York, N. Y. 
_ 1948. 241 pp. $2.50. 


+“Wellsprings of the American Spirit” seems to this 
reviewer one of the most cumbersome and least invit- 
ing titles that a book could be cursed with. Yet the 
volume itself is a highly rewarding little work which no 
teacher interested in the future of American education 
can well afford to miss. A collection of discussions on 
various aspects of the American spirit (not to be con- 
fused with “the American way”) as it has expressed 
itself in religion, the arts, and various aspects of edu- 
cation, the book is both vigorous and interesting. 

Two of the finest essays in a volume starred by bril- 
liant papers are those by Mark Starr, reviewing the 
origin and progress of the labor movement in America, 
and by F. Ernest Johnson who, in a final somber chapter 
presents a sobering estimate of this country’s chances 
of survival. Channing Tobias presents forcefully one 
of the major social problems in America, our treat- 
ment of the Negro as a second-class citizen. Lyman 
Bryson shows that the problems which technology 
creates are as many and as serious as those it solves. 
Harold Rugg contributes a most stimulating discussion 
of the baffling social and psychological frontiers of our 
times. Odell Shepard’s brief paper on American liter- 
ature, and Professor Randall’s longer consideration of 
American philosophy are both memorable contributions. 


In America as elsewhere the Jews have contributed 
out of all proportion to their numbers to the advance- 
ment of western culture and civilization. All of the 
chapters in this volume were originally presented before 
the Institutes for Religious and Social Studies established 
in 1938 at the Jewish Theological Seminary in New 
York. The principal hope of survival in these days of 
crisis may well lie in the renewed interest since the 
war in those religious and ethical values which have 
played so important a part in the past history of our 
country. No teacher interested in the trends and 
developments of post-war thinking can afford to over- 
look this challenging little publication. 


DR. ROBERT J. CONKLIN 
President, Local 484, Springfield, Mass. 


Semething New 
In Children’s Music 


Something new in children’s music has recently been 
published—a set of three graded books for songbells, 
a small xylophone instrument. All the music has easy 
piano accompaniments and can be used for this melody 
instrument alone or with a rhythm band. The music 
is melodious and rhythmic and can be used by either 
teacher or pupil. It is the answer to the gap between 
the rhythm band and the elementary orchestra. 

The books are published by the Belwin Music Com- 
pany, 43 West 23 Street, New York 10, N. Y. They 
are called Songbell Method, are 75 cents each, and were 
written by a member of Local 771, Alma S. Eybel, 
Lincoln School, Oakland, Calif. 
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Save 50% or More 
on Your Purchases 
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® Buy Mystik Tape in large size 
rolls. Benefit from the reduced 
cost per foot. Save up to 52.7 per 
cent. Mystik Tape does not de- 
teriorate easily, when properly 
stored. So buy an ample supply. 
Instant service to almost any 
point. Carrying complete stocks 
of all widths, all lengths and all 
colors, we can usually ship the 
same day order is received. 
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A Periodical Published by 
Labour Teachers in Britain 


MODERN EDUCATION. 6 Endsleigh St., London 
W.C. 1, England. Subscription $1.50 per year. 


This two-year-old periodical is published by the 
National Association of Labour Teachers. The main 
objectives of the Association are: (1) the establish- 
ment of one union for all the teachers of Britain, to 
be affiliated with the British Trade Union Congress; (2) 
the establishment of “comprehensive” schools that will 
provide curricula for children of varied capacities and 
tastes in place of the present system of “selective” 
schools; (3) modification or elimination of the clause 
in the 1944 Education Act that makes religious in- 
struction in schools compulsory; (4) abolition of fees in 
grant-aid schools and the inclusion of all schools under 
complete public control. 

The magazine is readable, at times provocative, and 
far reaching in its range of interests. Recent issues 
carried articles such as: “Rewards and Punishments,” 
by Dorothy Archibold; “Working with Unstable Edu- 
cationally Subnormal Boys,” by H. C. Gunzburg; 
“Backward Readers in the Modern School,” by J. V. 
Ingram; and “Art and Education,” by Averil Hughes. 

This brief list is indicative of the surprising identity 
of educational problems which we share with our 
British cousins, and the promise the publication has 
for American readers. 

Every number carries several pages of short reviews 
of books, movies, and film strips. Neither editors nor 
Association officers are listed in any of the issues. 
Readers are invited to write for particulars to the Secre- 
tary, National Association of Labour Teachers, 6 Ends- 
leigh St., London, W.C. 1, England. 

MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1, Chicago 


Audio-Visual Aids—Where to 
Find Them, How to Use Them 


AUDIO-VISUAL TECHNIQUES, by Anna Curtis Chan- 
dler and Irene F. Cypher. Noble and Noble, 67 Irving 
Place, New York, N. Y. 1948. 252 p. $3.50. 


This book contains many practical suggestions for 
classroom teachers who are seeking information and ad- 
vice on how to use specific audio-visual aids and where 
to obtain them. 

In the chapters on “Understanding World Culture,” 
“Enrichment of Language Arts,” and “Enrichment of 
the Sciences,” detailed examples are given of programs 
utilizing various kinds of audio-visual aids. 

Among the most valuable features of the book is the 
section in which are listed: (1) state and regional dis- 
tribution centers for audio-visual aids; (2) companies 
from which one may obtain moving pictures, filmstrips, 
projectors, recording and sound equipment, screens, 
slides, stereographs, and stereoscopes; (3) companies 
from which maps, charts, and globes may be obtained ; 
(4) museums cooperating with audio-visual education 
programs (listed by states); (5) companies from which 





pictures and prints may be obtained; (6) program 
sources; (7) books and magazines on audio-visual aids 
and methods. 

The final section is a helpful glossary of terms used 
in the field of audio-visual education. 


Pamphlets... 


@ FOR MENTAL HEALTH, First of a series on men- 
tal health prepared by the U. S. Public Health Service. 
Single copies free from Chief, Inquiries Section, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. In quantity, order from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 5c per single copy or $1.25 
per hundred. 


@ A SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE PLAN FOR 
LAKE COUNTY SCHOOLS. 28 p. Florida School 
Bulletin, Jan., 1948. State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Fla. No price given. 


@ SOCIALISM IN WESTERN EUROPE, by Her- 
bert Heaton and Alvin Johnson. 64 p. Headline Series, 
No. 71. Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 35c. 


@® BUILDING TODAY FOR TOMORROW IN OUR 
NEIGHBORHOODS, by Gertrude Hart Day, National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 25c. A manual based on Mrs. 
Day’s work toward neighborliness in New Haven. 


@ THE GROUP LIVING OF CHILDREN. 25 p. 
Citizens’ Committee on Children of New York City, 
Inc., 136 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. No price 
listed. Descriptive of needs of children at various age 
levels. 


@ PANEL REPORTS OF DELINQUENCY CON- 
FERENCE. Reports of the National Conference on 
Juvenile Delinquency held in Washington Nov., 1946. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Spe- 
cial prices are given for quantity orders of any one 
report. Prices of single copies are as follows: 

1. “Community Coordination,” 15c. 

2. “General Recommendations for State and Commu 
nity Action,” 10c. 

3. “Juvenile Court Laws,” 15c. 

4. “Juvenile Court Administration,” 10c. 

5. “Juvenile Detention,” 15c, 

6. “Institutional Treatment of Delinquent Juveniles,” 
20c. 

7. “Role of Police,” 15c. 

8. “Housing and Juvenile Delinquency,” 15c. 

9. “Recreation for Youth,” 25c. 

10. “Mental Health and Child Guidance Clinics,” 10c. 

11. “Youth Participation,” 10c. 

12. “Citizen Participation,” 15c. 

13. “Case Work, Group Work,” 15c. 

14. “Church Responsibilities,” 15c. 

15. “School and Teacher Responsibilities,” 15c. 

16. “Home Responsibility,” 15c. 

17. “Rural Aspects,” 25c. 

18. “Statistics,” 15c. 
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@® CHILD LABOR PROVISIONS OF THE FAIR 
LABOR STANDARDS ACT. 16 p. Child Labor Bulle- 
tin 101. Wages and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, U. S. Labor Dept., Washington, D. C. No price 
listed. 


@ THE ROAD TO GOOD NUTRITION, by Lydia J. 
Roberts and others. Second revised edition of a bulletin 
first issued in 1942. Single copies free from Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Administration, U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Washington 25, D. C. Indicates nu- 
tritional needs of children at various ages. 


@ UNESCO INFORMATION FOLDER. Dept. of 
State Publication 3225. Available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office. $2.50 per 100. 
Suitable for high school students and adult groups. 


Audio-Visual Material 
@ FILMS FROM BRITAIN. Published by British 
Information Services with offices at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y., and other cities throughout 


the United States. Films described in the catalog are 
mostly of an educational nature. 


@ COOPERATIVE FILM CATALOG. Cooperative 
League, Film Department, 23 West 45th St., New York 
19, N.Y. This new catalog lists films, film strips, and 
recordings on the cooperative movement. Included in 
the listings is the 16mm sound and color film of a puppet 
version of the book, The Goolibah Tree. The film gives 
a simple explanation of the principles of cooperation. 


@ THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES, A CURRICU 
LUM-INTEGRATED SERIES OF CLASSROOM 
FILMS ON GEOGRAPHY, United World Films, 445 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. Listed are films on 
Malaya, Norway, Java, Guatemala, South Africa, and 
Argentina. Each film is planned around a geographic 
concept. 


@ RKO RADIO PICTURES CATALOG. Available 
from Arthur M. Good, RKO Radio Pictures, 16mm Edu- 
cational Division, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New 


-York 20, N.Y. New releases of RKO include a group of 


two-reel geographical films: Panama; Northern Ram- 
part (Alaska); A Nation Is Born (Philippine Islands) ; 
The 49th State (Hawaii). 


@ CATALOG OF IDEAL FILMS, 1949-1950. Pub- 
lished by Ideal Picture Corporation with offices at 28 
East 8th Street, Chicago 5, IIll., and other cities through- 
out the U.S. The company claims the “largest library 
of 16mm films in the world.” Featured in the catalog 
are entertainment and educational films in great variety. 
Brief descriptions are given of many of them. 


@ DOLLS OF THE NATIONS. A new series of 
Hallmark dolls includes full color reproductions of chil- 
dren of America, Canada, England, Holland, China, 
Brazil, France, and Mexico. All are pictured in typical 
costumes of their native lands. The story of each doll 
and his or her country is told in sprightly verse. Use of 
the dolls in teaching children of the lower grades world 
understanding and friendship might be worth investi- 
gating. 
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An Indian Exhibit . 
of Real Merit 


The idea of American Indian art that most 
American school children must have is a 
blurred and vulgarized one. All of us are 
only too familiar with the tasteless “sou- 
venirs" purporting to be Indian designs. It 
is, therefore, a real treat to see the revival 
of good Indian art that is becoming a yearly 
feature at Mandel Brothers’ Club Women's 
Starting December 9 
and continuing throughout the month, there 


Bureau in Chicago. 


will be an exhibit of Indian jewelry, rugs, and 
paintings. The jewelry work is highly original 
and the rugs will be a pleasant surprise to 
those who have formed their idea of Navajo 
rugs from the crass, bold, red and black de- 
signs commonly available. The lively, clear 
cut paintings, especially the work of Yazz, an 
entirely self-taught eighteen-year-old Arizona 
Indian, are particularly attractive. We show 
here one of his water colors. 

A merit that modern Indian art has is that 
with its simplicity of pattern and clean flat 
coloring, it is very suitable with modern 
furnishing. 
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Dearborn Defines Transfer Policy 


68 DEARBORN, MICH.— 

Dearborn has a new transfer 
policy. It is the result of repeated 
conferences of the superintendent, 
other administrators, and the union 
Conference Committee. The com- 
mittee considers it an important step 
forward. ; 

The statement of the policy fol- 
lows: 


Section A: Procedure for Initiating 
Transfer Applications 

1. A principal who deems a trans- 
fer advisable shall first discuss the 
matter with the teacher involved and, 
if mutually agreeable, they shall sub- 
mit their request in writing to the 
superintendent. 

2. A teacher who deems a transfer 
advisable shall first discuss the mat- 
ter with his principal and, if mutu- 
ally agreeable, they shall submit their 
request in writing to the superin- 
tendent. 

3. A file shall be kept in the super- 
intendent’s office of all such requested 
transfers which have been approved 
by the superintendent. 


Section B: Procedure in Case of Dis- 
agreement Under Section A 


1. A principal who deems the 


transfer of a teacher advisable shall, 
if a personal conference with the 
teacher does not result in agreement, 
state his reasons in writing to the 
teacher and superintendent. 

2. A teacher who deems a trans- 
fer advisable shall, if a personal con- 
ference with his principal does not 
result in agreement, state his reasons 
in writing to the principal and the 
superintendent. 

3. A conference of the teacher and 
principals involved with the superin- 
tendent shall be held not later than 
four weeks after submission of the 
request. 

4. Within two weeks after the con- 
ference (Sec. B 3) the application 
shall either be placed in the file (Sec. 
A 3) or dropped, subject to reopen- 
ing if conditions change. 

5. Limitations as to the areas in 
which the transfer application will be 
effective because of variations in such 
qualities as personality, aptitude, etc., 
shall be made by the superintendent 
at the time of the conference (Sec. 
B 3). 

6. No transfer shall be completed 
except after consultation with the 
receiving principal. 

7. The superintendent’s decision 
shall be final in all transfer cases. 


Alameda County Starts Study 
Of Disciplinary Problems 


77 ALAMEDA COUNTY, 

CALIF.—A broad study of 
disciplinary problems has been initi- 
ated by the AFT local in Alameda 
County. 

During the closing days of the last 
school year there was an increase in 
disciplinary problems which seemed 
to be the result of a complex of fac- 
tors including large classes and an 
unusual amount of sickness among 
teachers. The union received numer- 
ous requests to do something to im- 
prove the situation. 

As a step toward the alleviation of 
the difficulty, the local is calling on 
all its members for assistance in the 
collection of first-hand information 
so that the nature of the problem can 
be defined. Each member is asked to 


keep a written record of the disci- 
plinary cases he is called on to deal 
with. 

It is the belief of the union that a 
hundred case histories on school dis- 
cipline will do more to get at the root 
of the problem than all the “griping” 
of the last twenty years. 


AFT Endorsed Candidates 
Successful at Wayne U 


23 DETROIT, MICH. — The 

Wayne University chapter 
of the Detroit local endorsed a slate 
of six candidates for six vacancies on 
the University Council. The entire 
slate was elected. 


8. The term “teacher” is under- 
stood to include nurses and clerks. 

9. All transfers which have been 
effected shall be announced at inter- 
vals during the school year, except 
that any teacher may request no pub- 
lication. 


Section C: Preference 

1. Unless priority of time of appli- 
cation prevents, when training and 
specialized experience are equal, 
transfer shall be made on the basis 
of seniority. The factor of seniority 
may be disregarded when the super- 
intendent deems necessary an imme- 
diate transfer of a teacher for the 
good of the teacher or the children: 
or if children may be harmed by a 
transfer. 

2. Transfer shall be made on basis 
of priority of application, rather than 
seniority, only when the application 
of the senior teacher shall have been 
made during the current school year, 
and the prior application, during a 
previous school year. 


Promotional Kits 
Used in Seattle 


2 SEATTLE, WASH—A 

“Handi-Kit” is being dis- 
tributed in Seattle by Local 200 for 
publicity purposes. A description of 
the services of the union, quotations 
from educators, a 1948-49 calendar, 
and a list of notable dates of the local 
school year are given on the covers 
of the kit. Inside the covers are 
pockets, in one of which are some 
cards for notes. Its usefulness is en- 
hanced by its handy purse or pocket 
size. 


Art Awards Won by 
Students of Members 


Among students receiving awards 
in the Milton Bradley crayon art 
contest were a pupil of Berniece 
Pohl, member of Local 738, Council 
Bluffs, and a pupil of Alice Kafal, 
member of Local 1, Chicago. 

Miss Pohl’s pupil received the na- 
tional award for the first grade and 
Miss Kafal’s pupil received the state 
award for the kindergarten classifi- 
cation. 
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Labor Goes to Bat for Teachers 


In Connecticut 


87 NEW BRITAIN, CONN. — 

Labor went to bat again for 
teachers. At its annual meeting in 
Bridgeport the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor pledged its support for 
enactment into legislation of the pro- 
gram of the New Britain local. The 
program is designed to improve 
teaching and general educational 
standards in Connecticut and in the 
country as a whole. 

On a state basis the program in- 
cludes support for: 

1. Tenure for Connecticut teach- 
ers. 

2. A minimum salary ef $3000. 

3. A salary schedule for teachers 
employed by the state comparable to 
that paid by Connecticut municipali- 
ties. 

4. Liberalizing of teacher retire- 
ment laws, especially relief for those 
teachers now receiving inadequate 
pensions. 

5. Legislation enabling Connecticut 
town meetings to increase appropria- 
tions for education beyond budgets 
established by local finance boards. 

6. State aid to towns with the pro- 


vision that it be used only for im- 
proving education. 

7. Teaching of the history and 
principles of trade unionism in trade 
schools and high schools. 

On a national basis the program 
includes support for: 

1. Federal aid to education. 

2. Establishment of a federal labor 
extension service in research and edu- 
cation comparable to that given by 
the federal government to agriculture 
and commerce. 

3. Financial support of the United 
States Office of Education on a scale 
sufficient to improve its efficiency and 
to free its research and statistical 
services from dependence on non- 
union sources. 

Emphasized in the program is 
opposition to any plan basing teach- 
ers’ salaries on rating schemes and 
support of the plan which bases 
salaries on training and experience; 
support for continued cooperation 
with state trade schools; and support 
for better enforcement of the fair 
employment laws and those intended 
to control truancy and child labor. 








E BELIEVE profoundly 
that: 

1. Teachers are human beings, 
with all the human frailties and 
virtues, and that as such they 
deserve to be treated humanely. 

2. Teachers are professional in 
spirit and may, if they overcome 
their own fear and apathy and 
are not squelched by administra- 
tors, make a notable contribution 
to our democracy. 

3. Teachers are citizens; they 
are, and of right ought to be, 
first class citizens. 

4. Teachers have dignity, and 
deserve better than to have it 
wounded by tyrannical authority. 

5. Teachers are trustworthy 
guardians of democracy. 

6. Teachers are public serv- 
ants; their first loyalty is to the 
public; in promoting better 
working conditions and teacher 


welfare they are serving that 
loyalty. 
7. Teachers are intelligent; 


they are able to think for them- 





We Believe 


Excerpts from an editorial in “The Louisville Teacher.” 


selves if freed from questionably 
benevolent despotism. 

8. Teachers are worthy—wor- 
thy of respect, worthy of trust, 
worthy of public support. 

9. Teachers have value in our 
society, and could, with one per 
cent or two per cent of the money 
spent on war, mold our society 
into something approaching the 
American dream. 

10. Teachers are Americans in 
whose hands, more than in any- 
body else’s, lies the task of keep- 
ing or making our land one of 
freedom, brotherhood, opportu- 
nity. 

What is a profession? Is it a 
group dominated by ten per cent 
of its personnel, as teaching is; 
or is it one all of whose members 
combine for the common good, 
as do lawyers in the bar associa- 
tions and doctors in the A.M.A.? 
Administrators have no monopoly 
on professionalism. Teaching can 
be a profession. Let’s make it 
one. 
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Tour Our Country And 
Its Possessions As The 
Guests of Governors, Senators and State Officials 


e NOW YOU CAN SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
A TRULY DIFFERENT GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Just ne your friends oo: a letter week fot 

fifty-two from a Governor, Senator or State isl, Each 
s four-page letter from one particular state or pueien, 

Gunting Go beauties, facilities and points of interest . . . fully 
illustrat 

For « period of S2 weeks your gift list will thrill to a free wour 
of our great country 1 its ions. Your friends will ye an 
illustrated travelogue that will treasure through the years. 
Letters — ey 7] from the great North to the 
deep South .. . from romantic Hawaii! 


The Gift for Those 12 to 80 


Everybody from 12 to 80 will wens oo Be guar ial guest on 
the U.S. Tour. ane just a gentle reminder not forget « 


Send Ho Money! 


Send your gift list today . . . without money. The first of $2 
weekly letters will be received on December 23rd by all you list . 
and « letter « week every week thereafter for twelve months. ‘4 
ae ee, it card, Sensteg your name as sponsor, will be enclused 
with the 

Remember . ee © Jum send your gift list today, 
You will be invoiced et the low cout of of $5.20. Pha 
for each series of 52 letters ordered. This is the most startling new 
gilt idea “a th the 1948 Christmas Season. 


U.S. TOUR BUREAU 
Dept. M27 
415 N. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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New Paper Reports 
California Activity 


Another new state publication has 
made its debut, The California 
Teacher. Emma Brubaker is the edi- 
tor. 

It is intended to serve the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Teachers 
as a clearing house on the programs 
and problems developing among 
California locals and as an organ of 
exchange of valuable ideas. In the 
first issue, President Ed M. Ross 
reports on the prospects for expan- 
sion of the AFT in California and on 
the progress which has been made in 
developing the prospects. Contacts 
with other labor unions have been 
made, legislative needs assessed, and 
a program of action is suggested. 


New Tacoma Schedule 
Has $2640 Minimum 


46 TACOMA, WASH.—Under 
a new salary schedule Ta- 
coma teachers will start with a sal- 
ary of $2640 and arrive at a maxi- 
mum of $4224 in thirteen years. 


CLUB PINS AND GUARDS... MEDALS—TROPHIES 


for all clubs: French, 
Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 
rts, Commerce, Home 
Econ., Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Jour- 
nalism, Libeary.. -and 
hundreds more! Also 
Honor Awards... Free 
various 


your 
M since 1912. 
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Louisville Members 
Report on Workshops 


67 LOUISVILLE, KY.— Two 

members of the Louisville 
local attended summer workshops in 
intercultural education. Lettie J. No- 
land, recipient of one of the fellow- 
ships to the University of North 
Carolina workshop, writes most en- 
thusiastically of the work done, men- 
tioning especially the workshop tech- 
nique and the excellence of the 
university leadership and consultants. 
Helping to make the program a suc- 
cess were Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels, an- 
thropology faculty member at New 
York University, Dr. Douglas Kelley, 
psychiatrist at the Nuremberg trials, 
and Dr. Den Hollander of the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. 

Ida Mai Barksdale, who attended 
the workshop at the University of 
Pennsylvania, says of it: 

“Certain threads ran through the 


@ HALF THE MEM. 
BERS OF COLORADO 
LOCAL ATTEND AF.T. 
CONVENTION. 


Left to right: 

Mary Frances Wagers 
Lucille D. Giacomo 
De Witt Brennan 
Billie Marie Brennan 
Marianne Hassell 
Helen Honey 





general discussion. There was in- 
sistence that the teachers need to be 
sensitized regarding areas like the 
vocabulary of prejudice and the use 
of stereotypes in our literature, radio 
programs, plays, and other forms of 
entertainment and education. Preju- 
dice was examined in relation to such 
highly visible groups as the Negro, 
Mexican, and Japanese; its psy- 
chological bases on the individual 
and group level were probed; and 
devices for eliminating these causes 
were discovered.” 

Outstanding resource persons at- 
tending the Pennsylvania workshop 
included Margaret Halsey, author of 
Color Blind; Judge Dorothy Kenyon, 
member of the Human Relations 
Committee of the United Nations; 
and William McAfee of the Division 
of Chinese Affairs of the U.S. State 
Department. 


New Law in New York 
Strikes at Discrimination by Colleges 


A new law in New York state 
makes it an unfair practice for a 
post-secondary school “to exclude, 
limit or otherwise discriminate 
against any person or persons seeking 
admission as students . . . because of 
race, religion, color, creed or national 
origin.” Proceedings to halt unfair 
practices under the Act may be ini- 
tiated either by a petition filed by an 
aggrieved individual within one year 
of the alleged violation or by the 
Commissioner of Education on his 
own initiative. The Commissioner of 
Education is then required to attempt 
to adjust the matter by informal ar- 
bitration, mediation, or conciliation. 

If these methods fail, the Com- 
missioner refers the matter to the 
Board of Regents, which must issue 
a complaint setting forth the unfair 
education practice charged. The com- 
plaint must be issued within two 
years of the events complained of. 
Thereupon, public hearings are held 
before the Board of Regents which 
is required to issue a tentative and 
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then a final decision either dismissing 
the complaint or directing the school 
to cease and desist from the unfair 
practices found to exist. 

Orders of the Regents are review- 
able and enforceable in conventional 
court procedings. The law became 
effective July 1, 1948, but applies 
only to unfair practices committed 
after September 15, 1948. 


Chicago Votes 


For Higher Dues 
] CHICAGO, ILL.—In a recent 
advisory poll of Local 1 mem- 
bers 82.1 percent of those voting 
favored an increase in union dues. 
Dues of $20 were favored by 46.5 
per cent, others favored smaller in- 
creases. It was finally decided to re- 
tain dues of $12 for those teachers 
whose salaries are under $3000 and 
to raise the dues to $18 for those 
whose salaries are over $3000. The 
vote for anproval of the new plan 
was by a large majority. 





Lafayette Local 


Sets Record 


95 LAFAYETTE, COLO—An 

unusual record has been 
established by the Lafayette local. 
Mrs. Mary Frances Wagers, president 
of the Colorado Federation of Teach- 
ers and secretary of the local, reports: 

“Local 956 had, at the time of the 
convention in Glenwood Springs, 
twelve members. Although we were 
entitled to but one official delegate, 
six members were in attendance at 
this convention. This is 50 per cent 
of the membership, and we think this 
a record which cannot be equaled by 
any other local in the United States.” 


Define Status of 
Vocational Teachers 


bg OMAHA, NEB.—New regu- 

lations adopted by the 
Omaha school board have clarified 
the salary status of vocational and 
special subject teachers. 

“Any teacher of trade or voca- 
tional subjects who has had actual 
journeyman experience and who 
meets the requirements for certifica- 
tion in vocational education in the 
State of Nebraska may be placed on 
the salary schedule and advance to 
the same maximum level as a teacher 
with a B.A. degree. 

“Teachers of vocational courses 
and teachers of special subjects who 
may have had successful experience 
in fields related to courses they are 
teaching may also receive credit on 
the salary schedule for one, two, or 
three years of outside experience over 
and above the two years required.” 
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Two Locals Sponsor 
Radio Programs 


Several AFT locals have in recent 
years found radio programs useful 
in acquainting the public with school 
problems and the progress which is 
being made toward their solution. 
Among those participating in exten- 
sive programs are the locals in Chi- 
cago and Detroit. 

The Chicago local is particularly 
fortunate in the radio time given it 
by station WCFL, which is the 
only AM station operated by organ- 
ized labor. In addition to the time 
given for the local’s regular programs, 
emergency time has been given it 
without stint. This year the local has 
a very good time for its broadcasts, 
8:30 to 8:45 every Tuesday evening. 
Members are urged to send in ideas 
for the programs. 

The Detroit local is the sponsor of 
a series of weekly broadcasts over 
station CKLW. They are in the 
nature of answers to questions about 
the schools. Parents and others are 
urged to write to the station or to the 
union stating their views or suggest- 
ing aspects of public school education 
about which they would like to know 
more. All letters are discussed over 
the air or answered by mail. Names 
of writers of the letters are not used 
on the broadcasts without permission. 
The station has scheduled the series 
of broadcasts in the belief that they 
would be of vital service to the citi- 
zens of Detroit. 


Oregon Labor 
Awards Scholarships 


For the second year the Oregon 
Federation of Labor has given two 
$500 scholarships to students on the 
basis of a competitive examination 
on labor and industrial problems. 

Competition for the scholarships is 
open to students of all high schools 
in the state. This year there were 
187 contestants as compared with 
130 last year. Ninety locals con- 
tributed to the fund which made the 
scholarships possible, as against 50 
last year. Winners are picked by a 
committee of educators not connect- 
ed with the Federation. 

In her annual report, May Darling, 
the chairman of the Federation’s 
standing committee on education and 
an AFT member, states: 

“There is conclusive evidence that 
the scholarship contest has already 
stimulated greater interest in high 
schools in the study of labor prob- 
lems, which, of course, is the primary 
reason for conducting the contest.” 
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Twenty-three of Roosevelt’s most 
important radio addresses have been 
expertly excerpted on 12 records con- 
tained in two de luxe souvenir albums. 
The speeches include all the historic 
statements of the late President, from 
the first Inaugural, March 1933, to 
the Jefferson Day address, April 1945. 

No collection is so complete and 
competently recorded. It is a valu- 
ablepossession for collectors, libraries, 


R.“S VOICE 


—,Now you can hear the imperishable 
words of Franklin Delano Roosevelt as 
they were recorded when he spoke them. 


historical archives, schools, colleges, 
classes in Current History, Govern- 
ment, Public Speaking and English. 

Ideal spoken documentary collec- 
tion for inspiration and entertainment 
for Veteran, Labor, Social and Po- 
litical organizations. 
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Locals Help Improve St. Paul Schools 


28 & 4 ST. PAUL, MINN. 
—Recent gains of 

the St. Paul locals include, in addi- 
tion to an increase in teachers’ sal- 
aries, notable progress in the pro- 
gram of general school improvement. 
Through the persistent work of the 
two locals, several important steps 
on the path to better schools in St. 
Paul have already been taken. Among 
these are: 

1. Provision of free textbooks for 
the first time in St. Paul’s history. 

2. Inauguration of a long-range 
program to make school buildings 
light, safe, and colorful—after thirty 
years of neglect and deterioration. 

3. The purchase of library and 
supplementary books. 


Great Falls Lists 
Accomplishments 
7 GREAT FALLS, MONT.— 
Reviewing a year of activity, 
Donna B. Henry, financial secretary 
of the Great Falls local, lists the fol- 
lowing as accomplishments of the 
union: 

1. Abolishing the 12-month service 
contract. The new contract drawn 
and approved by the salary commit- 
tee is based on 180 teaching days. 
(Five out of eight members of the 
salary committee were AFT mem- 
bers.) 

2. Securing the appointment of a 
labor member to the school board. 

3. Giving financial support to the 
Cascades Trade and Labor Assembly. 

4. Working with the Assembly to 
pass a bond and mill levy. 

5. Active participation in state con- 
ventions. 





4. An increase in the number of 
teachers, nurses, and custodians. 

5. Expansion of health services. 

6. An increase in equipment and 
supplies such as paper, globes, maps, 
and charts for all grade levels. 


Portland Opposes Naming 
“Teacher of the Year” 


il PORTLAND, ORE.— The 

Portland local has gone on 
record as opposing a plan to name a 
“teacher of the year.” The reasons 
for its decision are these: 

1. It would detract from the teach- 
er’s first duty, namely, good class- 
room teaching. 

2. It resembles the merit system. 

3. The plan would give the teach- 
ers of some subjects a more advan- 
tageous position for recommendation 
than it would give teachers in other 
subjects. 

4. There is no adequate objective 
mteasure for good teaching. 


Dearborn Schedule 
Reaches Range of 
$3,000-$5,200 


DEARBORN, MICH.—The 

new salary schedule in Dear- 
born provides for a minimum salary 
of $3000 for holders of a bachelor’s 
degree and a maximum of $4800. In- 
crements are $200 a year. 

The range for teachers with a 
master’s degree is $3200-$5000. Max- 
imum for those with a docter’s is 
$5200. 
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New Textbook Selection Procedures 
Established in Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Typical of 

the changes which have been 
made recently by the new Board of 
Education in Chicago is the new 
policy which has been formulated 
for the selection of textbooks. Since 
the policy is democratic in concep- 
tion and provides safeguards against 
corruption, it may well serve as a 
model for other communities. 

Some of the highlights of the new 
policy were reported in the Chicago 
Union Teacher as follows: 

The Director of the Bureau of In- 
struction Materials must guarantee a 
thoroughly professional program in 
the selection of instruction materials 
for the pupils of the Chicago Public 
Schools. 

It shall be his responsibility to 
carry out procedures involved in the 
policies indicated. 

School principals and teachers ac- 
cepted as leaders in their subject fields 
from elementary and high schools will 


Rating Devices 
Threaten Democracy 
In the Schools 


5 WEST SUBURBS, ILL.— 

A recent issue of the Union 
Messenger, official organ of Local 
571, has the following to say about 
basing salaries on rating: 

“Rating devices are a real threat 
to the hard-won democratic structure 
of our school system. Persons ex- 
perienced in the operation of the 
public schools know that the plan 
to base salaries on rating would 
throw the school system wide open 
to ‘bootlicking’ and political chican- 
ery. Such an adoption would ulti- 
mately result in exploitation of 
teachers, curtailment of the educa- 
tional facilities of children, and, to 
a large extent, elimination of the 
little democracy the schools now 
have. To too many teachers such a 
threat reminds them that this is 
where they came in many years ago.” 


Bremerton Local Works 
Closely with Board 


33 BREMERTON, WASH.—A 

unique relationship exists in 
Bremerton between the local and the 
school board. The union is permitted 
to examine the agenda for board 
meetings and during the meetings its 
representatives and the board discuss 
freely the items that are of interest 
to the teachers. 


make up selection committees. 

A minimum three-year term of 
adoption within the school will be 
the rule. 

Publishers are to be encouraged to 
submit samples to the Bureau of In- 
struction Materials, meet with the 
committee as a whole, send samples 
to members of the committee in ad- 
vance of meetings, but not make per- 
sonal contacts with committee mem- 
bers lest their titles be withdrawn 
from the list or a new committee 
member appointed. 


At no time shall a title not on the 
list be approved for requisition pur- 
poses without Board adoption except 
as the General Superintendent of 
Schools may indicate an exception 
or emergency. Such action shall be 
submitted to the Board of Education 
for its consideration. 


Revised editions of material on the 
currently approved list may be listed 


overworked and least under- 

stood terms in the teaching 
field of today is “professionalism.” 
Pleas are made that teachers 
should become professional, that 
they deserve to be treated as pro- 
fessionals, that this or that is 
professional, with little or no in- 
dication of what is really meant. 

Do high-sounding phrases and 
polysyllabic books and treatises 
make us professional? Not nec- 
essarily, as these alone too often 
are the stock in trade of the char- 
latan. 

Does an exclusive and self- 
righteous attitude, or the joining 
of name societies, a withdrawal 
and do-nothing policy for educa- 
tion promote professionalism? 
Too often, it leads only to soph- 
istry and pseudo-professional- 
ism. Retiring to the ivory tower 
has done more to wreck what 
remains of our school systems 
than anything else teachers might 
do, because it promotes public in- 
difference and a lethal lethargy to 
gloss over educational shortcom- 
ings. 

What then is professional? We 
believe that one of the best defi- 
nitions of professionalism is this 


Proverwork one of the most 
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without Board adoption. Revised edi- 
tions of titles in the social study field 
constitute an exception; these can- 
not be requisitioned without adoption 
by the Board of Education. 

** * * 


The necessity for appointing com- 
mittee members on a representative 
basis is of extreme importance. The 
value of using school district super- 
intendents in this connection is con- 
sidered accepted procedure. Thus, by 
having each district superintendent 
suggest two teachers who are accept- 
ed as leaders in their subject field, it 
makes it possible to accumulate a 
number of valuable candidates. Like- 
wise, the names of principals are sub- 
mitted as likely chairmen for com- 
mittees. In Chicago this makes it 
possible to have a committee of five 
members for each high school subject 
area and of nine members for each 
elementary school subject area. Com- 
mittees will operate on a continuing 
basis and provision will be made 
whereby there will be rotation of 
members. 
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PROFESSIONALISM 
vs. 


PSEUDO-PROFESSIONALISM 


statement by Irvin R. Kuenzli, 
secretary-treasurer of the AFT: 

“A genuine professional teach- 
ers’ organization has two primary 
over-all objectives: (1) to pro- 
vide better educational services 
for the children in the schools; 
and (2) to provide proper stand- 
ards and working conditions for 
teachers. The status of any 
teachers’ organization—local, state 
or national—as a professional or- 
ganization, can be evaluated only 
in terms of the power of the or- 
ganization to impiement these ob- 
jectives.” 

To be really professional then 
is to work—to join with other 
teachers in accomplishing these 
goals. In city after city, locals a: 
the AFT are demonstrating thes 
ability to serve the children and 
the teachers, the real test of pro- 
fessionalism. Organizations which 
cannot exercise sufficient power to 
provide fair compensation for 
skilled services and are devoted 
to platitudinous pseudo-profes- 
sionalism are responsible for 
teachers being the lowest paid 
highly-skilled workers in the rich- 
est nation in the world. 


The Wisconsin Teacher 
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ILGWU Sends Officers 
To Harvard for Study 

The AFL’s International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union designated 
four of its younger officers from 
various parts of the nation to attend 
the 13-week Harvard University 
Trade Union Fellowship Course in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

ILGWU students have taken part 
in the Harvard Trade Union Course 
uninterruptedly since it was started 
seven years ago. 

The purpose of the course, spon- 
sored by the Littauer School of Pub- 
lic Administration, the Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
and the Department of Economics of 
Harvard University and launched in 
the fall of 1942, is to “provide train- 
ing for executive responsibility and 
to help union officers play more use- 
ful roles in the labor movement.” 


Highlights of the British 
Trade Union Congress 

Britain’s eightieth Trade Union 
Congress met at Margate, England 
under the chairmanship of Florence 
Hancock of the Transport Workers. 
Delegates listened to Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as he reported that exports were go- 
ing up, that imports from dollar 
countries were going down, that 
production was rising, and that the 
threat of inflation had been checked. 
He advised the delegates to refrain 
from asking wage increases. By a 
5 to 2 vote, the Congress adopted 
his advice. They voted to press 
for lower prices and smaller profits. 
Retention of wartime compulsory 
arbitration was endorsed, thus ban- 
ning strikes for higher wages. The 
Congress called upon the Labor 
Government to appoint more ad- 
ministrators from the workers’ ranks. 
It was affirmed that the Government 
should be free to appoint the people 
best fitted to manage public serv- 
ices, regardless of union and political 
affiliations. 

A resolution introduced by the 
Communists calling upon the Con- 
gress to reaffirm support of the 
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World Federation of Trade Unions 
and “noting the value of the WFTU 
in preserving world peace and de- 
fending the world’s workers from 
aggressive monopoly capitalism” was 
overwhelmingly defeated. The vote 
came after Arthur Deakin, the Bri- 
tish president of the WFTU, charged 
that the WFTU was “a platform 
for Soviet policy.” The General 
Council refused to accept the WFTU 
general secretary, Louis Saillant, as 
the fraternal delegate from that or- 
ganization because of his Communist 
sympathies and avowed opposition 
to the European Recovery Program. 


Causes of Industrial Peace 


The National Planning Associa- 
tion has made public a report of a 
case study on labor-management re- 
lations in the Pacific Coast Pulp and 
Paper Industry. It describes the 
relations between employers and two 
AFL unions representing nearly 95% 
of the firms and workers in the 
states of California, Oregon, and 
Washington. 

The unions involved are the Bro- 
therhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and Pa- 
per Mill Workers (AFL) and Bro- 
therhood of Paperworkers (AFL). 
The leading firm dealt with is the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation. La- 
bor-industry relations have been 
harmonious and strike-free for the 
past fifteen years. 

The NPA Committee, consisting 
of twenty-eight business, labor, and 
professional leaders, headed by Clin- 
ton S. Golden, declared that the 
one factor to successful labor-man- 
agement relations in industry is an 
earnest endeavor for peace by em- 
ployers who accept the principles 
and actual practices of true collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The committee cited the following 
specific practices which have con- 
tributed to harmonious relations in 
the industry: 

1. The parties have largely relied 
upon themselves to settle controver- 
sies without resort to third parties. 

2. The unions have felt institution- 
ally secure from management at- 





tacks. Negotiations have been con- 
ducted without undue delay. 


3. The parties have shown a dis- 
position for mutual discussion of a 
wide range of subjects. 

4. The contracts have been ob- 
served scrupulously by both parties. 

5. The representatives of both sides 
have shown a high degree of respect 
for each other. 

6. The workers have benefited 
from relatively good wages and se- 
curity. Turnover and absenteeism 
have been low. 

7. Joint collusive actions against 
competitors or purchasers have not 
occurred. 

Summing up the reasons for the 
success of the employers and unions 
in getting along with one another, 
the committee noted the favorable 
factors of a homogeneous work force, 
interesting jobs, and regular employ- 
ment in a profitable and expanding 
industry. But the essential element 
of the success, the committee felt, 
was the social skill of the parties to 
the bargaining, their willingness to 
work out a mutually acceptable shar- 
ing of power and rights, and their 
attempts to preserve the maximum 
amount of freedom for the individual 
within an ordered industrial society. 


It Pays to Be a Union Man 


Professor Arthur M. Ross of the 
University of California has pub- 
lished a study dealing with the im- 
pact of unionization on wage trends. 
He compared hourly earnings in six- 
ty-five industries covering over 8.5 
million workers. These industries 
were classified according to the per- 
centage of employees covered by 
union agreements. 

In industries 80-100% organized 
the average hourly earnings in 1945 
were $1.069. 

In industries 60-80% organized the 
hourly earnings were .969. 

In industries 40-60% organized 
earnings were 866 an hour. In those 
industries that were less than 40% 
organized the earnings dropped to 
.794 an hour. 
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Continuous Quality 


Is Quality You Trust 








Ask for it either way ... both - 
trade-marks mean the same thing. | 
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